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THE HANDBOOK GROWS 


Fo many years the American Management Association has prob- 

ably been the greatest single source in the United States of 
literature in the field of personnel administration. To date it has 
created a voluminous handbook of information on problems in- 
volved in the human relationships of business. This handbook, 
written by operating people, has grown year by year for two decades 
so that it is now a living history of the experience and achievements 
of personnel management. 


THE CONTENTS of this issue of PERSONNEL add importantly to 
that handbook; included are studies of many of the varied phases 
of the personnel job—compensation, training, rating, labor rela- 
tions, etc. John C. Baker’s discussion of executive bonus plans, 
Alfred T. Garrett’s paper on a progressive training program, Robert 
I. Marshall’s study of a salary plan in operation, A. F. Kindall’s 
report on job description and rating at General Foods Corporation, 
Burton Bigelow’s sound advice on sales coaching, William Girdner’s 
very practical article on discharge procedure, and Miss Leona Pow- 
ell’s review of important books combine to make the February, 1938, 
number of PERSONNEL a fascinating and helpful collection for the 
personnel officer. 


IF SPACE permitted we would describe some of the outstanding 
literature that has been published by the Association in the past; 
certain studies are exceptionally appropriate at the present time. 
There comes to mind the papers by the late James O. McKinsey on 
problems of organization, the reports on industrial relations such 
as those that developed from the industrial relations conference of 
a year ago, and the studies on the personnel aspects of office man- 
agement which have been published from time to time. 


Reapers of PERSONNEL will derive considerable benefit from a 
study of this literature; every company should have a complete file 
of it in its library. A postcard to the Association’s headquarters 
will bring a copy of The Management Index and its Supplements, 
which give the titles of all the Association’s publications. 
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BONUS PLANS FOR EXECUTIVES 


By JOHN CALHOUN BAKER 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University 


Many readers of PERSONNEL are already familiar with the studies by Mr. 
Baker on the subject of executive compensation which have appeared in 
the publications of the Graduate School of Business Administration of Harvard 
University, where he is Associate Director of Research. Mr. Baker is the 
pioneer investigator in this field. In this present article he examines some 
important aspects of executive bonus plans.* 


N a study of executive compensation practices and policies of over 
400 American corporations during the pre-war period 1904-1914, 
‘Taussig and Barker noted with some surprise the infrequent appear- 
ance of bonus or incentive compensation plans and the prevalence 
of straight salary payments, which they called the American plan as 
contrasted with the Continental or “tantieme’ method. In the 
summary of their findings, they state cautiously that the fixed salary 
method might not be the most effective one. To quote specifically: 
“And yet, when all is said of the good sides of this ‘American 
plan,’ is it not worth while to consider whether even better 
results might not be attained if there were more direct connection 
between executive earnings and executive success? Is it not 
possible that the fixed salary is merely a tradition and a 
habit? ...” 

Their report and C. Canby Balderston’s examination of methods 
of executive payment, entitled “Managerial Profit Sharing,”* were two 
important studies made in this field prior to 1933, when, at the 
request of the Senate, the Federal Trade Commission collected and 
published salary data. Students of the subject in past years generally 
conceded the merit of incentive compensation plans, and even today 
the consensus is apparently favorable to them, although some skepti- 
cism appears from time to time as information is revealed on the 
functioning of a specific plan. 

In discussing bonus plans for executives, what is meant by such 
plans and to whom they apply should be clearly understood. Piece 
rates, profit sharing, and bonus or incentive payment plans for execu- 
tives need not and do not mean the same; yet confusion in thinking 
and writing is such that they often are considered together. Incen- 


*A book entitled Executive Salaries and Bonus Plans by Mr. Baker will appear in 
the late spring. The McGraw-Hill Book Company is the publisher. : 3 

1Taussig, F. W., and Barker, W. S. ‘American Corporations and Their Executives. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, November, 1925, pp. 50, 51. E 

2Balderston, C. Canby. Managerial Profit Sharing. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York, 1928. 
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tive compensation plans for executives apparently had their genesis 
in the minds of those considering wage payments and profit-sharing 
plans for employees as related to results, which were widely discussed 
in this country and in Europe from 1875 to 1920. The movement 
also probably received some impetus from the frequent discussion 
of the distribution of industrial profits. 


DEFINITION OF “EXECUTIVES” 


The term “executive” also needs to be defined to avoid misunder- 
standing. ‘The request for information by the commission practically 
defined executives as the senior or “top” men ordinarily described 
as officers.* Executives, therefore, are those men, including the chair- 
man of the board, the president, vice presidents, treasurer, and others, 
responsible for company policies. ‘The term does not refer to every 
man having executive functions. 

Following the publication of salary figures for the years 1928-1933 
by the Federal Trade Commission, the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission began collecting data in even more comprehensive form. 
The revelation of such data made possible critical studies of practices 
and policies, and naturally one of the chief questions to be examined 
was: how were executives paid during the period for which in- 
formation is available? 

Even a casual study of methods used in paying executives in 
1928-1933 suggests a great change from the conditions revealed in 
the Taussig and Barker study. In the earlier period, apparently not 
over 5 per cent of the 400 companies examined used bonus plans in 
paving executives. All evidence indicates that in 1928 and 1929 about 
two-thirds of the companies listed on the Stock Exchange paid bonuses 
in some form.‘ Not all of these companies had formal bonus plans, 
but the results so far as officers or methods were concerned were the 
same. In a similar examination for 1936 it is interesting to note 
that the number of companies with bonus plans in operation was 
substantially below the 1928-1929 level. 


BOOMS, DEPRESSIONS, AND BONUS PLANS 


The deep depression which corporations had been through, as 
well as complications which had appeared in the functioning of bonus 
plans, probably were the two main causes for this decline in the use 
of such plans. It is important, therefore, to examine critically the 


8The Federal Trade Commission requested companies to submit information concerning 
. . Salaries and other compensation, direct and indirect, including that from subsidiaries 
and affiliated companies, paid to executive officers and directors.” 


4Baker, John C. “Incentive Compensation Plans for Executives.’”’ XV Harvard Busi- 
ness Review 1, Autumn, 1936, p. 44. 
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wisdom of the widespread use of bonus plans by American corpora- 
tions. From the various studies made by the writer it appears that 
the question of having a bonus plan increases in importance during 
periods of rising earnings and prosperity, and disappears during 
periods of low earnings. In 1936 and the early part of 1937 this 
question became an active issue for a large number of corporations. 

The question of whether or not to adopt a bonus plan has many 
ramifications of great significance, and only a few phases of the 
problem can be stressed in this brief article. Three frequently stated 
arguments for the adoption of such plans are: they become an 
incentive to greater efficiency; they are an aid in retaining officers; 
and they constitute a simple method of adjusting executive payments 
to earnings. ‘There are also other reasons not apparent on the surface 
but revealed by careful study. For example, if a corporation is in 
bankruptcy or in need of reorganization, it might have difficulty in 
attracting able men. This can be achieved by offering substantial 
bonuses, dependent on successful operation by a new group of officers. 
Also, pressure for bonus payments may be brought to bear on directors 
by certain of the officers themselves, who doubtless feel that they are 
sacrificing the best years of their life and want something in addition 
to straight salaries, even though such salaries are substantial. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF INCENTIVE COMPENSATION PAYMENTS 


Before going further, it seems well to outline here the chief argu- 
ments advanced in favor of bonus plans, Certain of these arguments, 
definitely stated by proponents of such plans, may be summarized as 
follows: 

The greatest incentive for the development of any business is 
a sense of proprietorship. Under present conditions, with the manage- 
ment usually in an entirely separate group from owners, some type 
of management bonus plan is essential to insure the same drive and 
direction in an organization as existed in past generations, when 
corporations in general were controlled and managed by owners. 

A liberal reward for unusual effort and ability upon the part 
of an officer or employee is returned many fold to the stockholders of 
a corporation. 

A bonus plan attracts and holds men of unusual ability. 

Executives give their entire attention to a corporation paying 
substantial bonuses. 

None of these commonly advanced arguments favoring incen- 
tive compensation plans seems to be entirely adequate or frank, and 
all are open to rather serious criticism. The last argument, for 
example, can hardly be accepted seriously. Surely proponents do not 
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wish to imply that they believe executives will not be loyal and faith- 
ful nor devote their full time to their duties when receiving only 
a straight salary, which can easily be called substantial. It is doubtful 
if the disappearance of bonus payments between 1931 and 1935 in any 
way affected the work or interest of executives, many of whom. broke 
physically under the terrific strain of the period. It is also questionable 
whether the largest bonuses ever drove officers to work so hard or 
created such interest as did the disappearance of earnings and _ the 
fear of failure of their companies during the period of the great 
depression. 


TWO ARGUMENTS OVERLOOKED 


The proponents of bonus plans do not present two arguments 
which they might well use. The first is that a corporation may be 
compelled to adopt such a plan because of the many similar plans 
being put into effect by other corporations. Secondly, if stockhold- 
ers receive an adequate return on their investment, there is no reason 
why the officers should not participate in additional earnings. 

It should be noted that none of the protagonists of bonus plans 
imply that such plans take the place of good management. Indeed, 
it has been occasionally stated that ordinary or poor management 
may be harmed rather than helped by bonus plans, and that such 
plans require careful supervision. 

A critical examination of the functions of executives suggests 
that these functions do not necessarily lend themselves to measurable 
payments as a bonus plan frequently presupposes. Executive func- 
tions are to coordinate and direct corporate activities from a long- 
range and over-all point of view, rather than to stress corporate profits 
for any one year, on which bonus plans generally are based. 


COST OF BONUS PLANS 


After a consideration of the reasons for, and purposes of, bonus 
plans, another question arises. Do companies with bonus plans pay 
a larger share of earnings to executives than companies without bonus 
plans? The following table, based on a classification of a group of 
companies according to the payment or non-payment of bonuses in 
1929, indicates clearly that companies with bonus plans as a rule pay 
substantially more to officers than do non-bonus-paying companies. 
Also, in considering the question of fixed salaries it is frequently 
suggested that companies with bonus plans pay their officers sub- 
stantially below the going rate, and in periods of good earnings pay 
a bonus which more than makes up for the low salary in periods of 
poor business. An examination of the fixed salary payments to officers 
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reveals little difference between the individual amounts in bonus- 
paying and in non-bonus-paying companies. The bonuses are there- 
fore in addition to substantial salaries, which supports and explains 
the spread shown in the table below. 


Executive Compensation as a Percentage of Earnings”: 57 Large 
Industrial Companies* * 


(median figures) 




















Pe ‘ 1928-1936 

sas 1936 Combined* ** 
Companies Paying a Bonus in 1929 4.2 4.0 3.5 
Companies Not Paying a Bonus in 1929 1.6 2.6 3.9 











*Earnings is defined as net income after deduction of all charges including federal taxes 
but excepting executive compensation and interest. 


**Median Assets, 1929: $178,000,000 
*** Excluding 1933, for which data is not available. 


PUBLIC ATTITUDE 


Any corporation, before adopting a bonus plan for its execu- 
tives today, must think not only of the effect on the officers themselves 
and on the company and stockholders but also on the public. In 
past years, before abuses and mistakes were quickly revealed because 
of salary publicity, only occasionally was there criticism of and hostil- 
ity to these plans. Today, however, with complete publicity on such 
matters, the situation is far more acute and public reaction becomes 
an even more serious problem. Great care and study, therefore, is 
essential before adopting any bonus plan, or it may quickly meet 
public disapproval. In order to avoid serious consequences, directors 
and officers should recognize the need for complete publicity of the 
plan and of payments under the plan. It is also essential that a plan 
be under definite control and constant review to prevent exceptional 
payments which would be open to severe criticism; there are numerous 
examples of such occurrences. The danger of trouble arising from 
bonus plans is great. 

At the present time, following the recent wholesale revelation 
of salary data, much public criticism has arisen over the payments 
of specific large salaries and bonuses. The significance of this can 
hardly be over-emphasized. Certain large payments have done much 
to alienate the tide of public sympathy rising in favor of business. 
Furthermore, the payments of large salaries and bonuses to officers of 
companies laying off thousands of employees furnishes fuel for the 
flames of labor unrest. The fact that such payments are the exception 
rather than the rule detracts little from their damage. Payments, 
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even by a few companies, of salaries and bonuses totalling hundreds 
of thousands of dollars is full of serious consequences. 


EFFECT ON INDIVIDUALS 


It is frequently assumed that the effect of bonus plans on execu- 
tive officers can only be good, and therefore of corporate benefit and 
advantageous to stockholders. Such conclusions were generally drawn 
prior to publicity on these matters and without detailed information. 
Unless bonus plans are very carefully regulated, payments may go 
to individuals who have not earned them and thus may destroy their 
perspective as to what their contribution to the corporation has been. 
Also, where individual payments have been large, standards of living 
may be based on amounts which are bound to decrease or disappear 
suddenly, and at a time which might be very embarrassing. Because 
of bonuses, certain officers in past years have occasionally made stock 
purchase commitments which, with the reversal in earnings and the 
decline in bonus payments and stock prices, created disastrous situa- 
tions. 

Even more important, however, than the effect on specific in- 
dividuals is the effect on the social unit or organization within a 
company. The distribution of bonuses can stir up envy among men 
and among their families in such a way as to disrupt a corporate 
organization and to such an extent as to reduce efficiency substanti- 
ally. No critical appraisal of the wisdom of having a bonus plan can 
be made without considering its effect, not only on the individuals 
receiving bonuses but also on those excluded from such payments. 
Many companies have plans with bonus payments restricted to a few. 
Other plans are so set up as to bring about a distribution to a large 
number of officers. With both plans go the problems of the effect of 
distribution on individuals. 


THE DEFINITION OF EARNINGS AND OTHER PROBLEMS 


Ordinarily it is considered a simple matter to prepare and adopt 
a bonus plan. It is assumed to be merely a question of defining earn- 
ings and then deciding the share to go to executives. Such is not 
the case, 

A bonus plan cannot be adopted without serious consideration 
of the many questions and problems to be met and solved. ‘These 
questions refer not only to the general purpose and philosophy of, 
and reasons for, bonus plans, and whether or not they achieve their 
aims, but they also lead into such specific and complicated problems 
as the following: Who should participate in bonus plans and in 
what proportion? Should bonus payments be based on annual earn- 
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ings? If so, how should earnings be defined? Should bonuses be paid 
after dividends? Should only the president and chairman of the board 
receive bonuses, or should a large number of officers be included? It 
is not the purpose of this article to define what is and what is not 
a good bonus plan, but the problems concomitant with an incentive 
compensation plan must be stressed. 

Earnings are a basic factor in any study of incentive compensa- 
tion plans. From the many definitions of earnings for estimating 
bonus payments, it appears that the makers of each plan had a 
different idea as to what should constitute earnings. Earnings for 
bonus payment purposes are variously described: as the basis of 
compensation after all depreciation and obsolescence; before deprecia- 
tion and obsolescence on unused plant; after all taxes; before Federal 
income tax; after preferred dividends; before common dividends; 
after a certain amount is earned on common or after a certain 
amount is paid on common. Also in using earnings as a base for 
bonus payments, too little attention has been paid to earnings over 
a period of years. The directors of one company, which based its 
plan on average earnings over a period of years, admitted that under 
this plan it was doubtful if bonuses ever would be paid. 


EARNINGS A FORTUITOUS FACTOR 


How do earnings arise? What really increases them? Do they 
result from competent executive management? Certainly, but do other 
factors affect earnings vitally? The fact is that earnings are a highly 
fortuitous and uncertain element. The causes for this are numerous 
and constantly changing. Beside operations closely associated with 
management come the following factors (an incomplete list) influenc- 
ing earnings: capital, through its investment or use; inventory ap- 
preciation in periods of rising prices; fluctuation in earnings caused 
by cyclical swings in volume of business; return on, or appreciation 
or shrinkage of, investments; earnings of subsidiary or independently 
managed companies; unexpected circumstances and the trend in cer- 
tain industries, as in the chemical industry today. Profits resulting 
from certain of these factors cannot be attributed to executives 
directly, yet few plans have attempted in any way to segregate them. 
Occasionally, however, certain plans try to meet one or two of these 
points. For example, the du Pont Company excludes subsidiary 
profits in figuring earnings. 

Furthermore, annual earnings figures, as is generally recognized, 
even after the best accountants have been consulted and have ap- 
proved them, merely constitute a laboriously arrived at estimate of 
the results of annual operations. The United States Steel Corpora- 
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tion recently wrote off many millions of dollars to cover under- 
depreciation of plants, thus in reality admitting there had been an 
overstatement of past earnings. Similar capital adjustments or charges 
to surplus have frequently been made by companies paying bonuses 
based on earnings. Earnings, therefore, for many reasons can be an 
unreliable basis for computing bonus payments. 


EARNINGS AND BONUS PAYMENTS 


With emphasis placed on the incentive character of bonus plans, 
the question has frequently been asked as to what results such incen- 
tive plans have secured in the form of earnings. Measuring statis- 
tically results secured by companies paying a bonus, and contrasting 
them with those of companies not paying a bonus, is at best only a 
rough comparison; and it is even more difficult to estimate the results 
secured by paying certain executives bonuses and not paying them 
to other men in the same organization. Previously in this article 
it has been shown that as a rule companies using the bonus method 
pay a larger percentage of earnings to officers than do companies 
using the straight salary method. In various studies the writer at- 
tempted to compare the results in earnings secured by bonus-paying 
companies with those secured by non-bonus-paying companies. This 
question has been examined from many different angles; nevertheless 
the results are unsatisfactory. They indicate merely that no cor- 
relation whatever apparently exists between methods of paying 
executives and results secured in the form of earnings. Particular 
care was taken in making such studies of retail companies from 
1929 to 1935. Here, as in the general studies, statistics indicated no 
evidence of correlation between bonus payments and high executive 
compensation and earnings.’ 

The belief that payments to executive officers. as defined in this 
article can be related closely to achievement or performance appears 
to be at best a vain hope. Even if it were possible to do this for the 
group of men studied, it would not be wise to do it for one year but 
instead it should apply to a period of years. The executive officers 
of a corporation are those responsible for the operation of a company 
throughout the years, and any undue emphasis on year-to-year results 
might well lead to costly errors. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Any discussion of the wisdom of adopting a bonus plan dare not 
overlook the changed attitude toward such plans at the present time 





5Baker, John C. The Compensation of Executive Officers of Retail Companies 1928-1935. 
Harvard Business School, Division of Research, Business Research Study Number 17, March, 
1937. 
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as contrasted with 1929. At that time they were rather generally 
accepted as being an adequate and satisfactory way of reimbursing 
executives. With the subsequent disclosure of practices and policies 
in this area, criticisms have been raised against such plans. Now 
it is difficult to justify them simply on an “incentive” basis. Further- 
more, large payments to executives made possible under such plans 
have serious implications from a public relations standpoint. 

The chief advantage of bonus plans to executives must not be 
overlooked either. It gives them an opportunity to participate in 
additional earnings. Even for executives themselves, however, there 
are certain drawbacks to incentive compensation plans. For example, 
it is possible that with full publicity given to such plans, stock- 
holders as well as directors will associate too closely results in the 
form of earnings with rewards in the form of executive payments. 
It is readily conceivable that emphasis on such comparisons might 
be inimical to best corporate interests. Finally, instead of solving 
executive compensation problems, bonus plans sometimes may merely 
precipitate additional difficulties. “The danger in bonus plans,” as 
one experienced executive who has had a carefully considered plan 
in effect for many years remarked, “are subtle, concealed, and in the 
future.” It seems clear, therefore, that the burden of proof for adopt- 
ing any such plan falls on the proponents of the plan, and any 
decision to adopt oné depends to a large extent on the specific 
corporate situation and the plan to be adopted. 

Not forgetting the advantages of bonus plans or subtly condemn- 
ing them, one must concede that such plans, with the best of 
intentions, have in the past occasionally disrupted organizations, 
incensed stockholders, alienated public opinion, and led to serious 
disputes. 














A SALARY PLAN IN OPERATION 


By ROBERT I. MARSHALL* 


HROUGHOUT the years, salary administration, because of its 

growing importance, has probably been given more widespread 
and uniformly excellent treatment in the literature of the field than 
any other single phase of personnel work. Why, then, attempt to 
write another article on this subject, especially one about a plan 
which has been discussed before in American Management Associa- 
tion and other publications? Most discussions, however, have 
seemed to deal with the structure, original development, and installa- 
tion of such plans. Little has been said about their actual operation, 
particularly during periods of unusual economic and business condi- 
tions, such as severe depressions or periods involving significant 
changes in business methods and policies. It is current interest in this 
latter phase of salary administration that prompts this paper. 

The basic purpose of any plan is to distribute equitably the total 
salary fund. To accomplish this satisfactorily, its structure must pro- 
vide means for properly reflecting the changes constantly taking place 
in the prime factors involved in equitable distribution of the payroll. 
These would include: (1) available income for distribution; (2) the 
status and relative importance of a given job in an organization; and 


(3) an individual worker’s proficiency in that job. The first will 
fluctuate with general price level changes and economic conditions 


peculiar to a company or to an industry. For this reason, it is not 
so susceptible to control as the latter two. Therefore, as far as any 
particular salary plan is concerned, emphasis must be on efforts to 
control and reflect changes in the second and third factors in line 
with changing conditions in the first. 

Our plan has been in operation since 1927, when it was developed 
as a refinement of an earlier plan which had been in existence for 





*Mr. Marshall is Personnel Manager for the Cities Service Company, whose salary 
administration plan is discussed in this article. The writer’s service with that or- 
ganization dates from 1926 and covers the entire period during which this plan has 
been operating in its present form. His 12 years’ experience has been divided about 
equally between the Personnel and the Planning Departments. In the latter, as as- 
sistant to the Manager, he was engaged in management research and the develop- 
ment of office methods. Mr. Marshall was graduated from Columbia University in 
1926 and since then has done part time graduate work at Columbia and N. Y. U. 
in the management field. Previous contributions have been limited to planning and 
methods subjects. 
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several years. For the purposes of this article, it will only be necessary 
to describe enough of its structure and provisions to supply a back- 
ground for a consideration of its application in practice. Briefly, it 
is a schedule of salaries based upon the relative value of each job in 
the organization. This was established from a classification and grad- 
ing of clerical positions built up by careful job analysis. The range 
of grades runs from the most routine work at one end to staff and 
supervisory responsibilities of considerable importance at the other. 
In our case, there are 15 numbered grades and an appraised group. 
The latter includes special jobs which are difficult to classify and 
evaluate. Their worth to the company depends more upon the per- 
sonal qualifications and abilities of an incumbent and upon his specific 
contribution to the progress of his department than upon the work 
content of the position. 


DETAILS OF PLAN 


For each numbered grade, there is an assigned salary range, allow- 
ing sufficient room for step-rate adjustments over a period of time 
to reflect increased proficiency and progress on the job. Step-rates 
are not to be considered as hard and fast rules, but as guides developed 
to assist department managers in recommending increases for the 
majority of employees who might merit adjustment. They were 
based on a study of employment records, which indicated how long an 
employee of average ability would remain in the various grades before 
becoming eligible for promotion. The spreads between the mini- 
mum and maximum salaries of the various grades increase progressive- 
ly from grade to grade. In higher grades, where the work is more 
complex, this makes possible step-rate adjustments in amount and 
frequency varying with the relative importance and complexity of a 
job and with the time required to make normal progress in it. These 
range increases are approximately proportional to salary payments. 
Differentials between the medians of successive grades average a little 
more than 10 per cent, a differential of less being considered too small 
to be appreciable, especially in the lower grades. Position ranges will 
overlap because the grade ranges must have sufficient scope to provide 
room for growth from the learning stage to proficient execution of all 
job duties. The grades are so related that the median of any grade 
is approximately equal to the minimum of the adjoining higher 
grade, and its maximum is equal to the minimum of the second higher 
grade. In other words, the range of each grade overlaps that of each 
of the adjoining grades. This is based on an assumption that an 
experienced man in one grade would be worth more than a beginner 
in a position in the next higher grade and, also, that the value of the 
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most experienced man in one grade would be about equal to the value 
of a newly promoted man in the second higher grade. 


FACILITATING CONDITIONS 


No matter how much care and thought have been put into the 
original analysis of jobs, the development of position classifications 
and grades, and the establishment of salary schedules, certain other 
concomitant and facilitating conditions must exist or be brought about 
if such a plan is to be successful in actual administration. It is obvi- 
ous that the success of any method in practice really depends upon its 
proper execution. The results obtained from a salary plan hinge on 
the manner in which it is administered by the supervisory staff and 
line executives. They must understand its principles and accept full 
responsibility for properly interpreting these principles to their sub- 
ordinates. This should not be considered the responsibility of the 
top management or the personnel department. It can be accomplished 
only by effectively selling the plan in the first place, and by keeping it 
sold. If the work of establishing the plan originally was the result of 
cooperative effort, so that all line supervisors and department man- 
agers had even a small part in creating and underwriting it, half the 
battle has been won. The rest is a matter of specific and continuing 
education and training in its methods of operation. 

Other matters must also be given careful consideration. As no 
progressive organization is static, some means must be provided for 
keeping the plan up-to-date. Some central agency should exist, pos- 
sessing what might be called “balance-wheel control” over the se- 
lection, transfer, and promotion of personnel, as well as the adjust- 
ment of salaries. In our case, this is the function of the personnel 
department under the general direction of the general manager. As 
a result of job analysis and the classification of positions, there ought 
to be established fairly definite lines of promotion on a company- 
wide, rather than departmental, basis. A definite and published policy 
is needed as to periodie consideration of employees for salary ad- 
justments. To emphasize the principle of payment based upon job im- 
portance and individual proficiency, as against length of service alone, 
some formal method for rating employees should be set up. Finally, 
since under this system a definite maximum salary has been placed on 
positions in each grade, it is the responsibility of the company to help 
its employees’ progress by an educational and training policy designed 
to further their preparation for jobs ahead. We have found these 
matters such vital adjuncts to salary administration as to be part and 
parcel of the plan itself. As such, their function and importance will 
be brought out when the operating details of the plan are discussed. 
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The effect on salary administration plans of the particularly try- 
ing conditions in business subsequent to 1929 might merit some dis- 
cussion at this point. Salary reductions and lay-offs have been neces- 
sary. Changes in company and industrial policies have been required 
to meet new economic and legislative conditions. These in turn have 
affected individual job responsibilities quite severely, and our com- 
pany has been no exception in this regard. Under such conditions, 
the big test of a salary administration plan is its flexibility in adjust- 
ing itself to such changes and unlooked-for contingencies without los- 
ing sight of the objectives that inspired it. 


CHANGING CONDITIONS 


The position classification part of a salary plan must keep pace 
with progress and changes in a company’s business and some means 
must be provided for accomplishing this. New jobs are created. Cer- 
tain jobs often disappear either through discontinuance of the work 
involved or through its distribution among several other jobs. ‘The 
work content of other positions may alter because of changes in policy, 
organization, procedures, equipment, or volume of work. All posi- 
tions must be analyzed or re-analyzed, and if the findings warrant it, 
reclassified and assigned to proper salary ranges. This work has been 
the responsibility of our research division, which also handles the 
office planning and methods work. We feel that there is something 
to be said for separating the job analysis function from the actual ad- 
ministration of the salary plan, which latter is the responsibility of 
the employment division. Aside from the wisdom of a clear dis- 
tinction between research and operating functions, associating job an- 
alysis with methods and planning work has other advantages. In 
addition to understanding the job analysis technique, research di- 
vision analysts are familiar enough with procedures and the relation- 
ship of departments and divisions to each other, to see the whole pic- 
ture and to recommend the reclassification of a job with respect to its 
relative place in the entire organization. This is very important, 
because job analysis for salary purposes should place emphasis not 
so much on the minute details of a job but on its over-all aspect 
as a unit for comparison with other units in the company as to scope 
and complexity of responsibilities. | Furthermore an employment 
man is forced by the very nature of his work to think in terms of 
employee personality, and his judgment of the job might be swayed 
by his opinion of the man in it. A method analyst is more likely to 
think in terms of job duties rather than the characteristics and _per- 
sonality of an incumbent. 

The analyst’s function is purely a fact-finding one. He studies a 
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job and makes a recommendation as to a proposed grade. As in the 
original establishment of the plan, the findings of the job analyst 
are discussed and checked with the immediate supervisors of the jol> 
in question, as well as with the department head. The committee 
on personnel reviews his recommendation and its members’ approval 
is required to make a change in job rating effective. This committee 
is composed of the general manager and representatives of the per- 
sonnel and research units. During times when important changes 
have occurred the managers of major operating departments have 
been invited to serve on the committee. The main function of this 
committee is to act as a continuing body to consider all proposed 
changes in classification of present positions and all classifications of 
new positions. ‘The research division analysts are, in effect, the in- 
vestigating arm of the committee. Any supervisor or division chief, 
through his department manager, may request the consideration of 
any position for reclassification at any time. Often, the reclassifica- 
tion move has been initiated by the methods or planning men, in 
connection with procedures contemplated or installed which have 
materially changed the work responsibilities of the jobs involved. 

At this point it might be interesting to mention a problem that 
usually arises after a plan has been in effect a few years. It involves 
the status of the employee who has for some time been at his maxi- 
mum salary and who has been successful in enlisting the sympathy 
of his division or department head for an upward grade revision. It 
is our feeling and experience that having the job analysis work done 
by those associated with the methods and procedures work of the 
company tends to discourage such “sympathy” requests for revision. 
Knowing that the facts will be gathered by men constantly in touch 
with current working conditions, an employee will hesitate to make 
a revision request unless his work has actually and appreciably in- 
creased in importance. 


GRADE REVISIONS 


During normal times of progress, certain employees with initia- 
tive have often made their jobs more important by having gradually 
absorbed additional work or functions, and thereby actually raised 
the level of the job. This makes the consideration of an upward 
grade revision necessary. During times of depression, work is cur- 
tailed or becomes less important, requiring consideration of down- 
ward revisions. These are handled in the same way as revisions to a 
higher grade with, of course, particular emphasis on making certain 
that employees affected really understand and appreciate why their 
job status, through no fault of their own, must be unfavorably 
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changed. This is an unpleasant task, but one which must be done 
in fairness to other employees and to maintain an equitable distri- 
bution of the total payroll. Jobs most affected by this type of change 
have mainly been those involving supervision of routine clerical op- 
erations that had to be reduced in scope and size during the depres- 
sion. If a man’s grade change was not so great as to make his sal- 
ary before the revision higher than the maximum for the new 
grade, it was not reduced. However, where reduction in grade was 
more drastic, it was necessary, apart from any general salary reduc- 
tions that might have taken place, to make an individual salary ad- 
justment along with the grade change, in order to keep both salary 
and grade in line. When economic conditions improved and promo- 
tions were possible, we tried to give preferential consideration to 
these employees who had suffered extra reductions, other things be- 
ing equal, in order that they might return to work approximating 
their former grades as soon as possible. 


PROMOTIONS AND TRANSFERS 


One of the most effective tests of any salary administration plan 
is how it operates with respect to promotions and transfers. It is our 
policy to train our personnel for jobs ahead, to fill vacancies from 
within the organization whenever a qualified candidate can be found 
and to promote the best qualified individual whether or not he is in 
the particular department in which the vacancy occurs. The salary 
administration plan and the lines of promotion based on it make 
this possible, because advancement is not limited to a departmental 
basis but is company-wide. When an opportunity occurs, ordinarily 
all those, regardless of department, in positions immediately below 
the grade at which the open job is rated are considered for promotion. 
An employee at or near the maximum of his present position is given 
very careful consideration, but he is never recommended for promo- 
tion unless he is as well qualified as any other candidate. It em- 
ployees who possess proper qualifications and who are acceptable to 
the manager of the department involved are not found in this group, 
the second grade below is then considered. It has been our experi- 
ence that it is seldom desirable to go further down the line than this 
to make most promotions. Where a promotion is made involving a 
man not at or above the minimum for the new job, he receives the 
minimum for that job as soon as he is eligible, which means as soon 
as the department manager is satisfied that he can really do the work. 
In most departments this means immediately, unless he has received 
a-very recent adjustment or has had a number of advances in the year 
preceding the promotion. 
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TRIAL PERIOD 


In departments where the work content is considerably different 
from that of the department from which the promoted employee has 
come, a trial period of several months is at times considered advisable, 
to make certain that the man can handle the job. In such cases, the 
salary adjustment is sometimes made retroactive to the date of pro- 
motion. The purpose of this, waiting period is not to delay recogni- 
tion but to prevent complications that might arise should the pro- 
moted individual not prove satisfactory on the new job. It is simply 
a precaution against blocking the road back to his former job by an 
adjustment that would place him out of line with others in the posi- 
tion and grade from which he came. In cases where a man is already 
receiving the minimum or more, he is not denied a further adjust- 
ment, but one is considered largely on the basis of what his immedi- 
ately preceding salary history may have been, and usually it would be 
to the next step rate. 

Therefore it will be seen that under certain conditions, as for ex- 
ample, a promotion with a delayed adjustment, individuals will some- 
times be doing work for which they may not be receiving the estab- 
lished minimum salary. In general, it can be said that this is a tem- 
porary condition and one which would be corrected under normal 
conditions as soon as the employee made good or was transferred to his 
former job. ‘There are other times, too, when individuals may be 
working at jobs for which they may not be receiving the established 
minimum, as for example, during a period of retrenchment caused 
by severe economic conditions, during which promotions may be made 
without concurrent salary adjustments. Here the waiting period 
would, of course, be indefinite and would depend on how soon im- 
proved conditions made adjustments possible. 


EFFECTS OF GENERAL SALARY REDUCTIONS 


At this time, consideration should be given to the effects of gen- 
eral salary reductions upon a salary administration plan. Where com- 
pany-wide reductions in salaries have been put into effect on an even 
percentage basis, the essential relationships of a plan are not dis- 
turbed, as the ranges for all grades may be revised upward or down- 
ward equally without changing relative positions. It is in this man- 
ner that adjustment is made to fluctuations in the one basic factor of 
compensation which is so difficult to control—the amount available 
for distribution—without relatively affecting the other two factors, job 
importance and individual proficiency. 

In a depression, even as serious as the last, it is not necessary to 
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discard the theory that employees should be paid primarily on the 
basis of their individual contributions to company progress and not 
on the basis of their individual financial needs. However, it is often 
necessary to give greater consideration to need during such acutely 
depressed periods. Hence, some companies have felt that there was 
considerable justice in asking their higher-paid employees to bear a 
larger portion of a total salary reduction. This was done in our com- 
pany at one time during the depression. In theory, under a salary 
plan of this type, different general adjustments ‘for certain groups of 
workers are not equitable, since the previously established relation- 
ships between these groups and others are disturbed. Judgment, how- 
ever, indicated that this was a wise thing to do in view of prevailing 
conditions. This has been a temporary situation, and as soon as eco- 
nomic conditions have permitted, this factor has been considered in 
making new salary adjustments so that eventually the previously exist- 
ing relationships between higher and lower grades would be re-estab- 
lished. 


ANNUAL AND SEMI-ANNUAL ADJUSTMENTS 


With regard to salary adjustments, it has been the practice to 
consider employees in Grades 1 and 2 semi-annually, and all others 
annually, in the month of their employment anniversary. Some time 
prior to the employee’s anniversary date, an employee rating form 
known as a “Progress Report” is forwarded by the personnel depart- 
ment to the department manager. This form provides for an estimate 
of the employee’s work in terms of the various factors important to 
his job, such as: personal impression, quality and quantity of output, 
dependability, cooperation, and adjustment to the job. Another sec- 
tion deals with his development during the past year and provides 
opportunity for indicating in which of the various factors the em- 
ployee has improved or retrograded since the last rating. In order to 
make sure that ratings will receive careful attention, and in an effort 
to minimize possible personal bias, each form contains the following 
notation: “The management uses ratings not only to ascertain the 
standing of its employees, but also as a measure of the judgment of 
the rater.” It also contains a recommendation that employees be 
given an opportunity to see and to discuss with their superiors their 
own individual progress reports. While the procedure is not definite- 
ly fixed, most department managers ask an immediate superior to rate 
the employee in question and then discuss and review with the rater 
the judgments indicated. Some departments follow the policy of 
having employees rate themselves, the ratings later being checked by 
their supervisors. This method is encouraged by the management. 
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Upon the arrival of a worker’s anniversary of employment, his 
department manager is notified on a form known as a “Salary Ad- 
justment Review Slip.” This contains enough recent salary history 
(the last three adjustments) to act as a guide in determining action 
in the present instance. Some safeguard is needed against the growth 
of a feeling that anniversary adjustments are practically automatic, 
and against a tendency, sometimes prevailing, to advance employees 
to their maximum salaries as soon as possible. With this in mind, 
the salary review form also includes a brief statement of the principles 
and reasons governing salary adjustments. The following quotation 
appears: ‘Following conditions control all adjustments: (1) Anniver- 
sary, not automatic; only when normal progress has been made. (2) 
Special consideration, only an exceptional performance. (3) Promo- 
tion, normally an adjustment at promotion; no adjustment if em- 
ployee is under-qualified at time of promotion or if a very recent ad- 
justment has been made. Free discussion of salary status should be 
encouraged and factors explained. Full responsibility for all adjust- 
ments should be taken by the department management.”’ ‘The estab- 
lished step-rates within each grade act as guides as to the amount of 
the adjustment in practically all cases. 

Under a system which places responsibility for salary administra- 
tion largely with departmental line executives, the department man- 
ager’s recommendation carries great weight. The function of the per- 
sonnel department is largely to facilitate over-all operations of the 
plan and to act as a “balance-wheel” for the management. It is in a 
position to do this because of its intimate knowledge through records 
of the entire organization, and can watch out for inequalities in salary 
matters. Final approval of all adjustments, however, rests with the 
general manager. 


DISCUSSIONS WITH EMPLOYEES 


Employees are encouraged to discuss at any time with their de- 
partment managers or the personnel department their salary status, 
but under the present salary administration plan this has not been 
done so frequently as had been the case before its adoption, because 
every employee knows that he will at least be considered for an in- 
crease periodically. If an adjustment has not been recommended, 
this is an opportunity to discuss with the employee why none was 
given and, if it is for some correctible reason, he is urged to improve 
himself in that regard. This is done particularly with those who have 
reached or are very close to the maximum for their jobs and whom 
it seems difficult to recommend for available promotions. Where rea- 
sons for lack of progress are due to conditions that are difficult to cor- 
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rect, the employee is frankly told that he will probably not be eligible 
for an increase unless he acquires other promotable assets and that, 
failing in this, perhaps the best thing for him to consider is the possi- 
bility of making a change into work more suited to his particular 
abilities. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


In order to minimize cases where such action has to be taken and 
to encourage our employees to improve and fit themselves for better 
jobs, we have tried to facilitate their taking courses in subjects that 
will benefit them. That part of the training program which we have 
carried out ourselves has largely been limited to supervisors and di- 
vision chiefs and has been based on studies and conference method 
discussions of the history of the company, its work and products, and 
general training in business management, with particular reference 
to their special supervisory responsibilities. “These training courses 
have also offered a fine opportunity for further selling of the prin- 
ciples of the salary administration plan, and for keeping line execu- 
tives acquainted with modifications and changes in it and the reasons 
therefor. Thus they will be in a position to explain and answer ques- 
tions regarding it that may be raised by their subordinates. The other 
part of our training program revolves around what we call our “Edu- 
cational Refund Policy,” which is intended to reach all employees and 
particularly our younger people. It consists of urging them to take 
courses at nearby schools and universities in subjects approved by the 
management. The employee pays his own tuition and at the end of 
the semester submits to the personnel department a transcript of his 
school record. If the grades are such as to indicate that he has really 
profited by his studies, a 50 per cent refund of tuition is made to him. 
Under this system many of our employees have taken courses in sten- 
ography, accounting, taxation, various engineering and other tech- 
nical subjects. As a matter of fact, some have successfully completed 
work for a degree on this basis. 


SOME CONSERVATIVE CONCLUSIONS 


From our experience with the operation of this plan over a period 
of years, several conservative conclusions may be drawn. Since em- 
phasis in this discussion has been on the workings of the plan in prac- 
tice, little has been said of its advantages as compared with the con- 
ditions existing prior to its establishment. These are well known and 
fully recognized. One generalization, however, might be repeated. 
Since neither the mathematical nor the social sciences have yet evolved 
an acceptable and satisfying formula for equitable distribution of cor- 
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porate income, distribution of the amount available for salaries must 
be based on the practical assumption that pay in proportion to indi- 
vidual contribution to total productive effort is the closest possible 
approach to the ideal. 

Employees desire mainly two things: that salaries be fair and ade- 
quate—i.e., in proportion to their position and their performance in 
it—and that there be opportunities for advancement with commen- 
surate salary adjustment. Unless these desires are reasonably satis- 
fied, little else in the personnel program really matters. From our 
experience we would say that the plan is a great aid in meeting these 
desires in a way satisfactory to employees, supervisory staff, and ex- 
ecutive management. And further, we believe that it supplies in its 
structure and operating methods satisfactory procedures for reflecting 
the necessary changes that develop (and should develop) in individ- 
ual abilities, capacities, and interests. 

Our experience fails to substantiate the criticism often levelled at 
such plans that they stifle initiative. Although payment for jobs of 
approximately equal complexity is standardized, ample freedom is al- 
lowed for recognizing individual differences. Even if such a plan be 
poorly administered, it could not approach in initiative-deadening 
qualities the undue emphasis on mere seniority as a payment basis 
that is usually inherent in the conditions preceding its adoption. 

In the last analysis, the number of benefits actually realized from 
any plan will depend largely upon the caliber of its administration. 
Its basic structure and facilitating procedures are of inestimable value 
in that they systematize, to a large degree, the handling of promotions 
and salary adjustments. However, it is not automatic in operation 
and requires for its successful functioning line executives and super- 
visors fully alive to its possibilities and capably trained to utilize and 
interpret them correctly at all times. Furthermore, the establish- 
ment of such a plan is not a panacea for all salary and personnel 
problems, and it does not dispense with the need for careful judg- 
ment in handling each individual case. In other words, the spirit as 
well as the letter of the plan must be kept constantly in mind, in 
handling even the most routine case. It cannot be worshipped and 
administered as a mathematical formula that will solve all problems. 
Nor can it be considered an end in itself. Finally, the entire plan, 
including its structure and its operating procedures, must be so flex- 
ible that it can meet and adjust itself to the unusual and severe eco- 
nomic conditions caused by a depression like the last and yet, while 
bending and yielding here and there where necessary, continue 
through trying times basically sound in operation and principle. 





PROCEDURE ON DISCHARGES 


By WILLIAM GIRDNER 
National Council of Shoe Retailers, Inc. 


In recent months unions have frequently filed complaints against 
employers with the National Labor Relations Board and the state 
labor boards alleging that a union member was discharged for union 
activity. In such cases the employer is asked to, explain the reasons 
for the employee’s discharge—and to demonstrate that the man was 
not discharged for the reasons alleged by the union. This, even when 
the discharge is made for good cause, is not always easy to do. To 


guard against such situations, therefore, a definite procedure must be 
developed. 


There are two principal reasons why it is desirable for manage- 
ment to be able to justify a discharge and thus to avoid a Labor Board 
order for reinstatement: 

(1) The company does not wish to take back an inefficient or 
an insubordinate employee; (2) the morale of the work 
place is endangered by such an incident. 

For these reasons it is important that, when a discharge is made, 
the management know that it can, if necessary, supply concrete evi- 
dence or competent testimony proving that the man was discharged 
for good and substantial reasons, rather than because of union ac- 
tivity. 

First of all, let us examine a summary of Labor Board procedure 
—showing what is likely to happen when a complaint is filed alleging 
discharge for union activity: 

1. The complaint is turned over to an investigator, who makes 

a preliminary investigation to determine whether the matter 

can be settled without a formal hearing. 

This investigator confers with the union officials and with the 

management. He may also confer individually with other 

employees of the plant to get their private views. 

3. He then usually proposes to the management that the em- 
ployee be reinstated—either stating that it seems clear to him 
that the man was discharged for union activity or that, while 
he agrees with the management that there was some justifica- 
tion, he believes the man should be given another chance and 
that the management should reinstate him in order to avoid 
any possibility of appearing to discriminate. 

4. If the management declines to reinstate the man, and if the 
investigator is really convinced that the man was discharged 
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for union activity and that the union can prove this, he orders 

a formal hearing. 

5. If the management declines, and if the investigator has been 
convinced that the union has a poor case, he suggests that the 
union and the management try to reach a private under- 
standing to drop the case. In this case, the union will be 
ready to “compromise” and will try to get something for the 
man, probably two or three weeks’ pay. If the management 
makes some concession to the union (which may or may not 
be advisable, depending upon the particular case) that will 
be the end of the matter. If it does not make a concession, 
and if the union still feels that it has a case, it may demand 
and receive a formal hearing on its complaint. 

6. If the investigator feels that the union’s case is weak, he may 

strongly recommend that the union drop the case, despite the 

union’s desire for a hearing. Usually the union will do so— 
because it feels sure that if the Board’s agent feels this way 
about it, there is little, if any, chance to win at a formal hear- 
ing. (This procedure is one reason why the unions win by 
far the larger proportion of the cases brought before the 

Board. Most of the cases which the unions might /ose have 

been dropped before a formal hearing.) 

If a formal hearing is ordered, the Board appoints a Trial 

Examiner, before whom the hearing is held. Both the union 

and the employer will submit evidence, offer witnesses, etc. 

Usually, much the same ground which has been covered in 

the preliminary investigation will be officially covered and 

put on record at the formal hearing. 

8. After hearing both sides, the Trial Examiner will make a 
recommendation to the Board—either for dismissal of the case 
or for an order reinstating the employee. 

9. The Board will issue an order, either dismissing the com- 
plaint, or ordering reinstatement. (In the vast majority of 
cases, the Trial Examiner’s recommendation is followed. In 
most cases, this recommendation is for reinstatement.) 

10. If the order is for reinstatement, the employer must either 
comply or carry the matter into the courts. 

From the preceding outline it will be seen that the employer’s 
best protection is to have a definite and legitimate case which will be 
convincing to the first investigator sent by the Board. In most cases 
it will be found that the investigator will strongly urge the union to 
drop its complaint if he is convinced that it has a poor case. ‘This 
has happened on numerous occasions. Such action is really in the 
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interest of the union, and it is also to the Board’s interest to save 
time and trouble. 


What can management do to protect itself? Some of the chief 
precautionary measures are these: 


1. 


2. 


$. 


See that each and every executive in the organization who 
is authorized to make or to O.K. a discharge understands 
that he may be called upon to produce evidence and testi- 
ay in support of that discharge. 


Merely one man’s word for the reason will not be 
enough. Either there must be other men who will back 


up this testimony or there must be written records. 


(Some factories now have a documented factual record 
on every employee discharged. They maintain a card 
for each employee on the payroll and post to it a rec- 
ord of absences and violations of posted house rules; 
this card contains spaces for the reason for discharge, a 


statement by the foreman or direct supervisor, a record 


of who stated the reason to the employee and who wit- 
nessed that statement, together with other pertinent 
facts. It is important to have a record of not only the 


‘immediate cause for the discharge but also of the cum- 


ulative previous conduct, if there was such, which might 
have justified a discharge.) 


State the reason for the discharge to the man at the time. 


A frank, and not unfriendly, statement of the reason 
for discharge is useful not only for the purpose of 
demonstrating the firm’s open procedure, in the event 
of a complaint—but also is sound personnel procedure. 
If possible, there should be a responsible witness. There 
will thus be two men who can state the reasons which 
were given at the time of the discharge. 

Customary procedure at some large plants is to give 
written notice of discharge—and such letters should 
state the reason clearly. But even where it is policy to 
put the matter in writing, discharge should be accom- 
panied by a personal interview if possible. 


See that no man is discharged for trivial or purely personal 
reasons. 


The NLRB and state labor boards have repeatedly held 
that every case must be decided upon its own merits 
and in the light of all the underlying circumstances. 


' They have, therefore, refused to accept minor infrac- 


tions of rules as legitimate reasons for discharge of active 
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union men, where other evidence indicated possible dis- 
crimination by the management. The NLRB has al- 
ways taken into account the employer’s motives as well 
as his specific actions. His past statements to employees 
and his expressed attitude toward their possible union 
affiliation, if any, are taken into account in determin- 
ing whether a mere excuse has been found for the dis- 
charge or whether the discharge would have been made 
regardless of union affiliation. 

Example: If the investigator questions other employees 
(as he may) and finds that some of them have in the 
past violated the same rules without being discharged, 
or have been equally as inefficient without being dis- 
charged, it will be assumed that the employer has made 
the discharge without sufficient cause—and that union 
activity was the real reason. 

4. Keep a record of any and all complaints made concerning 

the employee by his superiors or by customers. 
If a customer complains orally, name and address should 
be secured if possible. Any letter of complaint should 
be carefully filed. 

5. Keep a dated record of any warnings given to employees. 
This is especially important in cases where a man who 
has been employed for several years has been dis- 
charged. The Labor Board may say: “For two years 
this man performed his work satisfactorily for you. 
Then, a few weeks after he joined a union, he is dis- 
charged. Why did you suddenly decide he was not do- 
ing his work as you wish it done?” Obviously, a factual 
record of any warnings or reprimands which have been 
given over a period of time, in a case such as this, would 
be of great value in showing that the discharge was the 
result of a developing dissatisfaction. 

The importance of adequate records concerning discharges has 
been brought home to several companies recently where complaints 
were filed some time after the discharges—when the incidents leading 
up to discharges were not fresh, and even when some of the persons 
involved were not available or could be located only with difficulty. 

In most cases, if a complaint is going to be filed, it will come im- 
mediately or within a few weeks. In any event, a definite, clearly 
understood method of handling discharges should be established and 
made familiar to everyone in the organization who has anything to 
do with the termination of employment. 











JOB DESCRIPTION AND RATING 


By A. F. KINDALL 
Assistant to the Director of Industrial Relations, General Foods Corporation 


Mr. Kindall describes in this article the job description and rating plan which 
was initiated by General Foods Corporation early last year. By means of 
this procedure the company has been able to maintain equitable wage and 
salary schedules throughout its plants and offices. 


C is a part of General Foods’ published labor policy to pay wages 

in its plants and offices as good as or better than those that 
prevail for similar work under similar conditions in the communities 
in which it operates. Another section of this policy provides that 
General Foods’ wage and salary rates are to be based on relative 
differences in job requirements as measured by skill, difficulty, en- 
vironment, responsibility, and importance. To assure the maintenance 
of sound wage and salary schedules in accordance with these policies, 
a procedure of job description and rating was initiated in our plants 
and offices in the early part of 1937. 

The General Foods rating procedure is the result of extensive 
study and experimentation with plans that have operated success- 
fully in other concerns. As is true in most job description and rating 
schemes, our plan is composed of three distinct steps. ‘These re: 

1. ‘The analysis, description, and definition of the functions and 
duties of each job valued at $4,000 per annum or less. 

2. The classification and numerical rating of these jobs on the 
basis of certain qualities inherent in varying degrees in most iobs. 

3. ‘The conversion of the numerical ratings into monetary values, 
i.e., dollars and cents of wages and salaries. 

Some variations are required in this procedure for the pu: ose 
of meeting some peculiar local situations. Both these variations ind 
certain other closely related phases of wage and salary admini: ra- 
tion should be covered in any complete analysis of the job descri: ion 
and rating procedure, but it will be necessary here to confine the 
analysis to the basic principles with respect to the selected plan ‘he 
procedure adopted applies only to jobs valued at $4,000 annua!’ or 
less. 


THE JOB DES“ RIPTION 


The analysis and description of jobs is made on a form entitled 
“General Foods Job Description,” a reproduction of which is incl. led 
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herein. ‘This is primarily a questionnaire sheet, but it also includes 
a recapitulation of the numerical ratings for the job. 

In the preparation of this sheet, an attempt is made to obtain a 
satisfactory sketch of the job which conveys the same accurate picture 
to everyone at all times. The preparation of this form is the most 
important link in the entire job description and rating procedure, 
because it is the basis for all subsequent steps in the procedure. 
Hence, all employees participating in this work are urged to select 
the sources of information carefully and to arrive at a finished 
description which conveys each essential of the job in proper per- 
spective. 

The General Foods procedure describes the job exclusively, and 
nothing concerning the occupant of the job enters into the picture 
except when necessary to understand the requirements of the job. 

In the section of the job description form pertaining to the duties 
of a job, a brief description of the duties, particularly those which 
distinguish the job from all other jobs similar to it, is desired. It 
has not been necessary to make an all-inclusive description of all 
the duties performed. 

Experience has shown that the information obtained from this 
form produces a word picture of the job which makes it possible 
to estimate the relative skill, difficulty, and responsibility inherent 
in the job. 

The preparation of job descriptions is confined to those who 
possess an intimate knowledge of the jobs. Experience shows that 
the best results are obtained when a description is based upon the 
knowledge of several persons who are familiar with the job. In 
most instances this form is prepared individually by the occupant 
of each job (except hourly-paid wage earners) , the occupant’s super- 
visor, and a representative of the Industrial Relations Department. 


JOB RATING 


The form used for rating jobs is entitled “General Foods Job 
Rating Scale” (see illustration). ‘This is essentially an analysis sheet 
which includes brief explanations for guidance. By means of this 
form each job is broken down into 10 representative elements or 
factors. Each element is carefully analyzed on the basis of the in- 
formation contained on the job description form, assigned a numerical 
rating value, and then combined with the other factors to produce 
an aggregate rating for the job. 

A numerical point system is used on this rating scale to provide 
a tangible method for expressing ratings. Each of the 10 factors or 
elements has a rating scale extending from 0 to 10. Even though it 








GENERAL FOODS JOB DESCRIPTION 
FOR JOBS VALUED UNDER $4,000 PER YEAR 


Unit and location Date 
Title of job Sex 
Average working hours per week Min. age 


(Reg.) (Overtime) (Total) 
Occupant responsible to whom? (Payroll title) 


Subordinates (if any) (Give number and payroll titles) 
What other occupations in company train for this? (Be sure to mention job 
which understudies this for substitute purposes during absences) 


What position does this occupation train for? (Be sure to include any job which 
is understudied for substitute purposes by occupant of this job) 


Duties: (Describe accurately and list in order of relative importance) 


a. Daily (Those which occur regularly every day): 


b. Pustetie (Those which occur regularly at longer intervals—every week or 
month): 


e. Occasional (Those which are done in spare time or at irregular intervals): 


Working conditions (Explain whether good, average or bad) 
Most important responsibilities (Explain briefly in order of importance) 
To what extent is job routinized by the established scheme of organization? (In 


other words, how much independent thinking and action is required of occu- 
pant? — Explain) 


What damage might occur from failure to function properly? (Include explana- 
tion of amount or value of equipment and product jeopardized) 

Who would check failure? (Payroll title) 

How soon? (Explain with reasons) 

Basic classification of job and quality and quantity of work required (Explain) 


Is supply of people qualified for this type of job generally large, average or 
limited? (Explain) 


Are any features of this job hazardous? (Explain) 


Effect of job on quality of product or success of business (Explain gain or loss 
from functioning of job) 


Special remarks (Any unusual conditions or requirements, including steadiness of 
job) 


Recap. of numerical rating values 














>hysi 
Factors Education | Experience | Training = —, Details Total 
Numerical 
Ratings 
ee * dad {R si- 
Factors Quality oe Versatility Re ls ol ‘ility Total 
Numerical 
Ratings 
































Signed 


NOTE—Attach copies of all forms used in conduct of this occupation: 
a. Those supplied by superiors as instructions or guidance. 
b. Those prepared by occupant for superiors or subordinates. 
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was realized that some factors are more important than others, these 
10 factors were assigned equal weights because it seemed impracticable 
to attempt to weight each one differently. Attempts to assign different 
weights to the factors multiply the possibility of errors in judgment, 
and varying weights are difficult to explain and use. Although the 
rating sheet has been designed to allow a spread of two points in 
rating the various factors, the median ratings of 1, 3, 5, 7, and 9 are 
used when judgment indicates that they reflect fairer ratings than 
would result by confining the ratings to even numbers. 


oe @ +-e. 


eS ee 


The rating scale has been prepared with brief explanations to . 
assist in obtaining uniform ratings for the same elementary values. ' 
These explanations are necessarily in general terms, but ‘they consti- - 


tute standards to be followed in the work. 
“IDEAL” PERFORMANCE BASIS 


The basis adopted for all ratings is to assume 100 pet cent per- 
formance and to rate the job rather than the individual. Each job 
is rated at 100 per cent performance in accordance with the scheme 


of organization which exists at the time the procedure is applied. - 
This means that the job is rated at what is considered “ideal” or : 
“perfect” performance. Ratings include all functions that. are desir- | 
able and necessary and a reasonable provision for functions which ‘ 


may arise during unusual or emergency conditions. Hiring standards : 


are not considered. 


In every phase of the rating an imaginary occupant is assumed 
who has an aptitude or inclination toward the work. It is assumed 


that an intelligent selection of types for the job has been made. 
Individual occupants of jobs with strong or weak points are not 
allowed to affect the rating except as the organization itself is changed 
on their account. 

The rating is done individually by a group of at least three who 


have all the requirements of the job freshly and clearly in mind. 


In most cases the rating form is prepared individually by the oc- 
cupant of each job (except hourly-paid wage earners) , the occupant’s 
supervisor, and a representative of the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment. 


CONFERENCES WITH EMPLOYEES 


When the three independent descriptions and ratings have been 
completed, the individual employee, his supervisor, and a representa- 
tive of the Industrial Relations Department hold a conference for 
the purpose of reducing the three descriptions and ratings to a 
mutually satisfactory basis. Sufficient time is allowed in these in- 
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Location — 
FOR JOBS VALUED UNDER $ 

Date — 
Rate the job on the basis of 100% performance. Mark i 


FACTORS 


to which factor applies to this job.* 


Use odd number 





0 


DA 
~ 





Education—this is the formal pre- 
paration required to perform the 
job. Need not be obtained in school 
but assume school standards in this 
rating. 


Grammar School 
OFFICE jobs—sel- 
dom applicable. 
FACTORY jobs — 
ordinary labor or 





equivalent. 
Previous Experience in same or re- | None 
lated work. This is the practical | OFFICE jobs—pos- 
preparation required and _ includes | sibly messenger. 
essential experience in preceding | FACTORY jobs — 
jobs. strictly common 


labor. 


2 Years High School 
OFFICE jobs — 
about minimum. 

FACTORY jobs — 
leader of small 
gang; simple figur- 
ing; semi-trades. 


iat 
t 





High Sehool G 
ate OFFICE j 
ordinaly cle 
typing, ete. 

FACTORY jot 
better clerical, 
pervisory and tr 





1 Year 

OFFICE jobs — 
minor clerical or 
equivalent. 
FACTORY jobs — 
important labor. 


2 Years 
OFFICE job 
avge. cler., ste! 
equivalent. 
FACTORY jot 
many proc. & 
chine tending. 





Training Time on job. Time to com- 
prehend all aspects of job. Include 
time for understudying any other 
job which is part of duties. 











**Physical or Mental fatigue in job 
due to requirements or to working 
conditions. This is the “wear and 
tear’ resulting from the work. 








Very Little 1 Month 3 Months 
Very Light Moderate Average 
For simplest exer- | Where occupant is | For normal ac 


cise of mind or 
body; some easy 
routine job. 


seldom extended; 
many ordinary rou- 
tine jobs. 


at usual tyr 
work under 
working condit 





Details to organize and handle out- 
side of routine or explicit instruc- 
tions. Weigh “importance” and 
“frequency”. 





Quality requirements — extent job 
demands care and_ skill. Weigh 
“care”, “skill”, “accuracy” and “fre- 
quency of application’. 


Very Few 
Simplest labor jobs 
or equivalent take 
this rating. 


Recognized Factor 
For jobs that are 
well routinized or 
directed but have 
some details. 


Substantial Nu 
About right fo 
on varied wo! 
typical cle 
leader of 
gang. 





Minor Consideration 
For all low grade 
jobs where there is 
little need or oppor- 


Recognized Factor 

For jobs where 
quality is of enough 
importance to be- 


Ordinary 
OFFICE jo 
about right fo 
avege. 





tunity for care or | come a factor. FACTORY jol 
skill. many proc. an 
chine tending. 

Resourcefulness —— extent to which Very Little Occasional Frequent 
initiative and ingenuity are required | For jobs where little | For jobs particular- | For jobs req 
on problems outside the control of | or no resourceful- | ly well routinized or | independent + 


routine or supervision. Weigh ‘im- 
portance” and “frequency”’. 





Versatility—number of major skills 
or operations required. Weigh num- 
ber and quality of talents, recogniz- 
ing that some might rate more and 
others less than 1 credit. 


ness is required. 


directed. 


ing and action 
sibly once a w 





l Credit (Explain) 


2 Credits (Explain) 


3 Credits (Ex 





Cooperation and Personality—need 
for tact and agreeableness in work- 
ing with others. Allow for outside 
contacts. 


Very Little 

For a job where oc- 
eupant works alone 
and contacts are 


Below Average 

For ordinary rank 
and file jobs where 
occupants merely 


Average 

For all jobs 
occupant must 
tact others to 





unimportant. work together in | extent as well 
groups. boss. ( 
Responsibility—relation of job to | No Direct Relation Very Little Relation | Moderate 


company assets and success of busi- 
ness. Base on reasonable assump- 
tions and include both tangible and 
intangible effect on product, equip- 
ment, and good will. Consider checks 
and supervision. 





For jobs that in- 
volve practically no 
loss or gain to the 
Company. 


| fect of gain or 





For jobs where ef- 
f f loss 
is estimated not to 


exceed $1,000 or its 


equivalent. 





For jobs whe 
fect of gain o 
is estimated 1 
exceed 13,000 
equivalent. 





*For purposes of general uniformity follow the explanations on this rating sheet as closely as pos: 


**For factory jobs base 


on Light, Light Medium, Medium, Medium Heavy or Heavy work as exp 
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JOB RATING SCALE 
NDER $4,000 PER YEAR 


—_ 


Title of Job 





Rated by 











Mark in column at extreme right the rating value which represents degree 








| NUMERI- 

















number ratings as 1, 3, 5, 7 and 9 to express intermediate degrees of value. 

we CAL 
"* 6 8 10 RATING 

‘chool Gradu- | H. S. plus Bus. or | College Graduate College Grad. plus 

EFICE jobs— | Voce. School OFFICE | OFFICE or FAC- |} Technical OFFICE 

aly clerical, | better cler., bkkpg. | TORY jobs— major | or FACTORY jobs 

ete. or secretarial. superv., some ad- | —Reserve for places 

YIRY jobs — | FACTORY jobs — | vanced office, chem- | where grad. tech. or 

clerical, su- | dept. heads and | istry, engineering. spec. preparation is 

ry and trades. | foremen. necessary. 

‘8 3 Years 4 Years — 5 Years or More 

[CE jobs for | OFFICE jobs — for | OFFICE jobs—sub- | OFFICE or FAC- 

ler., steno. or | better cler., steno. | stantial background | TORY jobs—Reserve 

lent. or equivalent. and_ knowledge. for important super- 

YRY jobs — | FACTORY jobs — |} FACTORY jobs — | visory or technical 

proc. & ma- | some trades; mini- | trades and _ typical | jobs. 

tending. mum for leader. foremen. 

ths 6 Months 12 Months 18 Months or More 

re Active Strenuous Extreme 


ormal activity 
ual types of 
under good 
g conditions. 


For busy jobs that 
keep occupant “on 
his toes’’ most of 
time — somewhat 
above average. 





ntial Number 
right for job 
ried work 


Important 
For jobs where de- 
tails outside the 


For unusually busy 
or exacting jobs 
where endurance is 
taxed frequently. 


Reserve for the most 
severe jobs. 





Very Important 
For jobs where de- 
tails constitute a big 


Extreme 
Reserve for import- 
ant jobs with a 








eal clerk or | control of routine or | problem—should be | mass of details that 

er of small | superv. merit extra | important details. cannot be routinized. 
consideration. 

ry Important Very Important Exceptional 

ICE jobs — | Office and factory | For jobs which re- | Reserve for the 

right for the | jobs requiring spe- | quire undivided at- | most exacting jobs 
cial care and pre- | tention and where | — great concentra- 

ORY jobs — | cision. failure would be a | tion plus high skill. 

proc. and ma- serious matter. 

tending. 

ant Daily Problems Great Deal of Inde- | New Problems Con- 

obs requiring | For jobs requiring | pendent Thinking stantly Reserve for 

ndent think- | independent  think- | About right for many | jobs where it is ne- 

id action pos- | ing and action al- | of the high grade | cessary to face and 


ynce a week, 


most daily. 


supervisory jobs. 


decide important 
matters constantly. 





lits (Explain) 


4 Credits (Explain) 


5 Credits (Explain) 


6 Credits or More 
(Explain) 





pe 

ll jobs where 
int must con- 
thers to some 
as wellas the 


‘ 


Above Average 

For important con- 
tacting jobs where 
factor should get 
some extra recogni- 
tion. 


Very Important 
For major contact- 
ing positions with 
customers or per- 
sonnel, 





ate 
obs where ef- 
f gain or loss 
imated not to 
| »3,000 or its 
lent. 





! 


Important 

For jobs where ef- 
fect of gain or loss 
is estimated not to 
exceed $10,000 or 
its equivalent. 





Very Important 

For jobs where ef- 
fect of gain or loss 
is estimated not to 
exceed $25,000 orits 


| equivalent. 


Exceptional 
teserve for jobs 
where _ personality 


and ability to co- 
operate are primary 
qualifications. 





Directly Affects Suc- 
cess of Business Re- 
serve for jobs where 
effect of gain or loss 
is estimated to reach 
$50,000 or its equiv. 





, as possible but do not interpret narrowly. 
. as explained in the Standard Practice Instructions. 
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TOTAL RATING 
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dividual conferences to arrive at accurate ratings. These conferences 
also afford an excellent opportunity for exchanging ideas and check- 
ing the functioning of the organization. 

All jobs paid on an hourly basis are rated by the supervisory 
force and a representative of the Industrial Relations Department. 
All supervisors who are in a position to make a contribution are 
included. 


ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 


Upon the completion of the descriptions and ratings in one unit 
or department of the company, a meeting of supervisors is called 
for the purpose of making a comprehensive analysis of results. The 
ratings for all the jobs in that unit or department are set up side 
by side in the order of total rating values on an analysis sheet. 
Ratings for all jobs are rechecked and compared to make certain that 
they are logical and to adjust for obvious errors. Whenever a change 
is made, it is discussed with the employees affected. 


EVALUATION OF RATINGS 


Up to this point in the procedure no consideration is given to 
existing wage and salary rates, Numerical ratings are the only factors 
which have been considered. Hence, the third step, pricing—i.e., the 
construction of wage and salary charts for the purpose of converting 
the numerical ratings into dollars and cents of pay—is now in order. 

This third step in the procedure is accomplished through the 
medium of wage surveys. The wage survey consists of taking job 
descriptions of a representative group of jobs which are common in 
other companies to outside sources for appraisal. Outside sources 
contacted are industrial relations departments of other organizations, 
employment agencies, industrial relations consulting firms, trade as- 
sociations and other cooperative organizations. Sufficient time is taken 
during these outside contacts to discuss the description of each job 
carefully and to obtain outside estimates of the maximum prevailing 
rate for each job. 

Scatter diagrams are constructed from these figures, using the 
numerical rating values as abscissas and the money values as ordin- 
ates. A cross is placed on these diagrams for each salary or wage rate 
obtained for each of the representative jobs involved in the survey. 
The distribution of these crosses, after adjustment has been made 
for abnormal figures, is usually such that a smooth curved line may 
be drawn through them. This line then represents the maximum 
wage and salary rates prevailing in the community for the various 
numerical rating values. Since the ratings are based upon 100 per 
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cent performance and these curves are plotted on the basis of the 
maximum prevailing wage and salary rates, the wage and salary curves 
constitute ceiling limits for compensating any individual. This con- 
ception of establishing maximum rates is applied for purposes of 
control. 

Separate charts are required for salaried and hourly-paid jobs, 
primarily because of the fact that it is necessary to account for the 
differences in basic requirements in terms of human strength. No 
distinction is made between men’s rates and women’s rates. 

Experience indicates that geographical differences in wage and 
salary rates can be compensated for by either raising or lowering the 
curves established for the New York metropolitan area by a constant 
percentage. 

Revision of these wage and salary charts is necessary whenever 
the prevailing rates in a community change. Similarly, abnormal 
conditions in the labor market, such as a shortage of a certain class 
of labor, must be taken into consideration. 


RESULTS AND OBSERVATIONS 


After approximately one year’s experience with the General 
Foods job description and rating plan, the following observations 
can be made: 


1. Although an outside organization could possibly administer 
this work on a more uniform and impartial basis, it is felt that a 
company’s own employees should do it. The wealth of information 
accumulated in the procedure and the many by-product advantages 
of this type of work should accrue to the benefit of the company’s 
own employees and assist them in maintaining the procedure after 
the original installation has been accomplished. 

2. The selected procedure is adaptable to practically all jobs 
valued at $4,000 a year or less. This includes factory, office, sales, 
clerical, salaried, and supervisory jobs held by both men and women 
in all sections of the country. Certain adjustments will have to be 
made in the procedure when it is applied to jobs valued in excess 
of $4,000 per annum. 

3. It is essential that a complete explanation of the purpose 
of the procedure be given to supervisors and employees who partici- 
pate in this work. 

4. Full advantage should be taken of the knowledge of those 
closest to the job. Usually no one is in a better position to describe. 
and rate a job than the occupant of that job. 

5. At least three independent descriptions and ratings should 
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be made for each job, because these different points of view tend 
to eliminate errors, omissions, whims, and prejudices. 

6. The job description and rating procedure has many con- 
comitant advantages. For example, this work is of value in placing 
employees in those jobs for which they are best suited, lines of pro- 
motion are more clearly established, job duties and procedures can 
be better organized, and possible sources of mistakes and errors are 
brought to light and eliminated. 

The application of the selected job description and rating pro- 
cedure to jobs in General Foods assists the company in maintaining 
sound wage and salary rates in accordance with its published labor 
policy. Through the medium of the job descriptions the company 
is able to make a more scientific comparison of its own wage and 
salary rates with those prevailing in outside companies in the various 
communities in which it operates. And the job ratings provide a 
logical basis for maintaining similar rates of pay for similar jobs 
throughout the company in accordance with the relative differences 
in job requirements as measured by such factors as skill, difficulty, 
environment, responsibility, and importance. 


JOB EVALUATION BY THE POINT METHOD 


In the following papers Edward N. Hay, Personnel Officer of The Pennsyl- 
vania Company, and Samuel L. H. Burk, of the Atlantic Refining Company, 
present evidence to demonstrate the value of the “point system” in evaluating 
various jobs. 


J 


HREE YEARS AGO we undertook to establish a systematic basis 

for the payment of salaries by placing a definite salary value on 
every job. After months of study we came to the conclusion that 
the most logical approach was to discover those fundamental qualities 
which entered into every job, such as the years of experience required, 
intelligence needed, etc. It was hard to see how else we could compare 
unlike jobs. 

We found a number of precedents for this procedure but could 
not find anywhere such a system in successful operation. At that 
time a distinguished firm of consulting engineers was at work for 
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our company, and its representative was averse to this method, which 
is known as the “point system.” The objections he made are heard con- 
stantly from men of ability and experience in personnel work. The 
substance of their criticism is always the same: “It is not practical,” 
or “It is too complicated; the workers will not understand it.” 

I was told by many people of the difficulty of “selling” the sys- 
tem to department heads and other supervisors—that it was much too 
involved. Nevertheless, after careful planning, we proceeded with 
this method. 

Aside from this careful preparation, the largest element in our 
success was the participation by department heads and supervisors. In 
each department we had a committee headed by the officer in charge 
of the department, and others of his principal assistants as members. 
These various departmental committees, using the standard method 
and working from agreed-upon job specifications, arrived at the final 
job evaluations. 

Today, after two years, we are still using the same method. In 
spite of this, the statement is frequently made by personnel men of 
other companies that the “point system is too complicated,” and most 
frequently of all, “the employees do not understand it.” 

The following paper tells a different story. Indeed the most 
conspicuous feature of the success of point systerns is the ready ac- 
ceptance and understanding that they have received at the hands of 
the rank and file workers, particularly in shops. Besides our own and 
the methods in use by the General Electric Company in Schenectady 
and the Atlantic Refining Company of Philadelphia, the “point sys- 
tem” is in use by The B. F. Goodrich Company of Akron, Ohio, the 
South Philadelphia Works of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, all plants of the General Foods Corporation, and 
the Carnegie-[llinois Steel Company. No doubt there are others, but 
it was felt that the testimony of one of the companies which are suc- 
cessfully using salary and wage evaluation schemes based on the point 
system would be of interest to others. 

Epwarp N. Hay. 


II 


The use of “point systems” or other means for expressing, mathe- 
matically, differences in value of the various job elements which, 
in total, make one job more or less valuable than another, is often 
criticized by opponents of such methods on the ground that they are 
not practical and will not be used by operating executives and em- 
ployees in discussing relative job ratings or setting rates for new and 
revised jobs. While this objection may apply to certain point systems 
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which have been devised and used in some installations, it has been 
definitely invalidated by the experience of the Atlantic Refining 
Company in the application of a mathematical rating scheme to the 
setting of hourly rates at its Philadephia plant. 

During the initial stages of the rating work it was necessary to 
do a large amount of “selling” of the new method. This is to be ex- 
pected in any work which involves changing from an accepted pro- 
cedure to an untried plan. Opposition was encountered whenever the 
results of the point method failed to coincide with individual opinion 
of the comparative, over-all ranking of any job. Selling, perseverance, 
and demonstration finally overcame the opposition to the extent that 
the results of the re-rating of hourly-rated jobs were installed over a 
year ago. 

As soon as the results of the study were made known, employees, 
individually and in groups, began to question both the new rates 
and the method used in setting them. In such cases the operating 
department heads, sometimes aided by the job analyst, explained to 
the employees and their representatives in detail the reasons for the 
new rates. In such conferences the job specifications are read and 
commented upon, the various requirements of the jobs set forth, and 
the comparative rating of each job element or factor discussed, and 
agreement secured. 

In all such conferences the appropriate executive has either con- 
vinced the men that the rating was equitable or has been convinced 
by the men that some change should be made. Excepting cases in 
which the job specification itself was in error, all such agreements 
have been made on the basis of the “point system” employed; in the 
case of incorrect specifications, the new ratings have been agreed 
upon on the basis of the effect of the changed description upon the 
factor points assigned. We have reached a point now at which em- 
ployee representatives first ask for the detailed point ratings, and base 
their arguments on differences in the various factors when they have 
a complaint to make. 

By pinning discussion down to one job factor at a time and 
coming to an agreement on the individual rating of that factor, we 
have been able to eliminate misconceptions and disagreements which 
are bound to arise from lack of full information as to the content 
and requirements of jobs with which comparisons are being made, 
over-emphasis or under-emphasis in the comparison of some one or 
two factors in the jobs in question, and have been able to base our 
rate discussions on a method understood, accepted, and used by both 
men and management. 


SAMUEL L. H. Burk. 
































TRAINING THROUGH PROGRESSION 
ON THE JOB 


By ALFRED T. GARRETT 
Director of Trades Training, Western Electric Company, Kearny, N. J. 


A progressive training program embodying shop and classroom instruction, 
which was established at the Kearny, New Jersey, plant of the Western 
Electric Company, is described in the following article by Mr. Garrett. This 
is one of the papers presented before the Twelfth Annual Industrial Con- 
ference at Rutgers University. 


wm I have recorded here is based upon a new progressive 

training program for the metal trades as conducted at the 
Kearny, New Jersey, works of the Western Electric Company. Thus, 
this discussion will be confined to the development of skill in the 
metal trades only. 

The men selected for this training are drawn from the employee 
body and must have proved themselves to be desirable and worth- 
while employees. No new employees are assigned directly to the 
program. No apprentice contract is involved, as we do not consider 
these men apprentices but employees who are worthy of an op- 
portunity to increase their skill. There is no age limit; any employee 
who can meet the requirements is eligible. The enrollment limita- 
tions of the program are those established by the facilities for training 
and the production requirements for additional skilled workers. 


FACTORS AFFECTING TRAINING TODAY 


While the purpose of any training program conducted by an 
individual company is to supply the skill required by the company, 
due consideration must be given to conditions existing today through- 
out industry and the nation. And it must be remembered that the 
years of depression have wrought many changes which importantly 
affect trades training. 


LABOR MARKET 


The labor market is, of course, the factor of greatest influence 
in training programs. Unfortunately, industry has generally neglected 
training until it actually required more skilled workers. In the 
matter of skilled labor we must learn the advantages of providing for 
rainy days. Though during the recent depression we preserved our 
buildings and equipment, we apparently forgot that skill cannot be 
preserved but must be replenished—and we did not replenish it. It 
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is a generally accepted fact that any skilled group loses about 5 
per cent of its members annually. 

The present market cannot supply current needs for skilled 
men, despite the fact that there are millions unemployed. Among 
these millions are thousands of young men with high and vocational 
school educations—with a better academic background than they 
would have had under former conditions. Industry cannot afford to 
lose these men, and to make the most effective use of them must 
train them in industrial skills. Plenty of material for training is 
available, but there is a great shortage of training opportunities and 
qualified training supervisors. 


THE TIME FACTOR 


Under the old methods of training, most programs were based 
upon a definite period of time, usually from three to four years. 
Such a procedure does not meet industry’s needs today. Present- 
day training must be based on the premise that each trainee will be 
moved along at the most rapid rate of which he is capable. Existing 
conditions make it imperative that we determine the best and shortest 
methods for teaching skills and then select trainees capable of acquir- 
ing these skills in a minimum time. This means that we must, in 
most cases, select high and vocational school graduates, preferably 
from our present employee body. We have always believed that it 
required four years to lay the foundation for the skilled work of 
machinists or toolmakers, but my experience in the past year and a 
half has convinced me that, with proper selection and training 
methods, this can be accomplished in from two to three years. 


PRODUCTION CONDITIONS 


The development of new equipment and new processes has not 
materially reduced the amount of skill required to produce a given 
output. The amount and diversity of training required and the 
urgency of the requirements eliminate any possibility of meeting these 
conditions by the old method of separate apprentice shops. ‘Training 
must now be done on the production job, and the majority of trainees 
must be instructed in special machine and bench skills (lathes, mills, 
instrument making, etc.) . 

In the past, industry conducted its training on the theory that 
apprentice programs for tool and die makers and machinists would 
provide sufficient machine specialists from those that failed to attain 
the higher grades. Up to now this has been true, but with the better 
selection and training methods of today the percentage that fails to 
reach the higher grades is small; and with the development of more 
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complicated machinery it has become necessary to train men as 
specialists on these machines in order to operate them at maximum 
production efficiency. ‘The effectiveness of the training program will 
depend largely on how completely it meets the needs of production. 


SETTING UP AND CONDUCTING THE PROGRAM 


The first step in establishing a program should be a survey to 
answer these questions: 

(1) Based on estimates of future business, how many men 
should be trained and in what particular skills? 

(2) Are adequate equipment and facilities available for train- 
ing? 

(3) “If these are inadequate, how much will it cost to secure 
sufficient equipment? 

(4) How can local educational institutions aid you to reach your 
objective? 

Under present conditions, the surest way to doom any training 
program would be to assign the training function to individuals on 
production jobs or supervisors responsible for production. Since the 
speed and sureness with which the trainee acquires knowledge and 
skill are largely governed by his own capacity and interest and by the 
coaching ability of the shop instructor, it is imperative that the in- 
structor be adequately trained in methods of teaching and be able 
to devote his full time to instruction. The increase in the quality 
and quantity of the trainee’s production will more than pay for this. 


THE TRAINING STAFF 


Based on conditions within the company and in local educa- 
tional institutions, it must be determined whether the concern should 
train its own instructors or seek outside help. ‘These men should be 
selected with the greatest of care. Do not hesitate to transfer a good 
man from production to this work, because the best will be none 
too good and such a man can do more to aid production on a train- 
ing job than anywhere else in the shop. These trained shop men 
should cooperate with the training organization in organizing the pro- 
gram and preparing the material. The shop instruction and related 
classroom material should be prepared in definite correlated lessons, 
and this cannot be done properly without the aid of experienced 
shop men. 

Even though the program be practical, well organized, and 
directed by experienced men, it will be a failure unless it is 
thoroughly sold to top management and all the shop supervisors in- 
volved. If it lacks management’s wholehearted approval, the super- 
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visors will accord it only casual interest. The trainees will be 
enthusiastic only to the degree to which the shop supervisors’ interest 
is manifest. The job of selling the program to supervisors should be 
given to someone who not only understands the problems involved 
but who is also a real salesman. Once a sound program is launched 
and understood, it develops gradually. 


SELECTION OF TRAINEES 


In a training program of this kind, too much emphasis cannot 
be placed upon the selection of those to be trained. The great need 
of industry is for better trained people. When an opportunity for 
training is offered by my company, we do not forget the young fellows 
who have been working with us for several years. If they possess 
aptitude and are efficient employees, they are given consideration be- 
fore newcomers, particularly if they have had a technical high school 
or vocational school education. To insure careful selection the pro- 
cedure is as follows: The line supervisors make recommendations 
of people in their organizations whom they consider qualified for the 
proposed training program. This is done on a prepared form to 
assure proper consideration of individual qualifications. The men 
recommended are, for the most part, older than ordinary apprentices, 
but they possess some experience which enables them to cover the 
training faster. Since few executives under 50 attain positions of high 
rank, there is little basis for the idea that a man of 25 cannot learn 
to be a toolmaker if he has the aptitude and the desire to become 
one. After this preliminary selection by line supervisors, all candi- 
dates are interviewed by the industrial relations supervisor in charge 
of the particular program. 


TESTING OF CANDIDATES 


The next step is the testing of the surviving candidates for in- 
telligence, aptitude, mathematics, and mechanical ability. Of course, 
most small organizations will be unable to do this testing unless some 
local institution is equipped to handle it for them. These tests are 
not the determining factors in selection; they merely supplement the 
supervisor’s and interviewer’s opinions. 

The argument has been advanced that such educational require- 
ments are too high and that most of these young men will not be 
satisfied to remain at a trade. I do not believe this to be true. Many 
of the best of the high school men will eventually become supervisors. 
Those who lack such ability will make good use of their education 
when they become high grade toolmakers. A few may, with further 
study, become tool or machine designers or even engineers. The best 
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of the vocational group will become high grade tool and die makers, 
but the majority will be machine specialists. It is gradually becoming 
more obvious that, with our present immigration laws and the in- 
creasing attendance at our institutions of higher learning, many young 
Americans with high school and vocational educations are going to 
find places for themselves in highly skilled industrial trades. The 
training given by high and vocational schools should better enable 
industry to select for training men who already know what trades they 
wish to follow. Industrial training should begin where these institu- 
tions leave off. The work of these schools should be encouraged; 
they deserve all the help industry can give them. During the past six 
or seven years such institutions have gone right on with their work 
and have made available to industry thousands of young men who 
possess enough fundamental mechanical training to eliminate the 
first six to eight months of an industrial training program. Good em- 
ployees who desire an opportunity to take advantage of the training 
program but who lack this fundamental background are advised to 
attend a local vocational or high school. ‘These schools are better 
equipped than industry for this type of training. 


SHOP TRAINING 


Knowingly or not, every shop is paying for part of its workers’ 
training. Training by observation or absorption is occurring all the 
time, and it is the most uneconomical training imaginable. Not only 
is it a slow method, and therefore costly in time, but there is no means 
of checking what the individuals have learned or how correctly they 
have learned it. Since this is so, prudent management should estab- 
lish training programs which will shorten the learning period and 
achieve positive and desired results. We have found it practical in 
installing shop training to base the program upon labor grade classi- 
fications which are based on skill differentials. “The shops selected for 
training are the ones best equipped to fulfill the objectives of the pro- 
gram. ‘The shop instructor is supplied with detailed lessons in terms 
of shop operations. These lessons are based on the requirements of 
our production processes and not on what might be generally taught 
in the trade. We do not attempt to teach anything that cannot be 
used rather directly in our shops. Since training is done on the job, 
adequate instruction can be given only in the steps involved in the 
production processes of the particular shop. ‘Trainees are rotated 
between shops if necessary to round out their training. 

We plan the shop program and lesson material in such a way 
that there is a straight progression from the most elementary me- 
chanical skills to the very highest. Our program progresses from stock 
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room work to tool and die making. Probably not more than 10 per 
cent of those in training will ever become toolmakers; the other 90 per 
cent will switch off as machine specialists when they reach a point in 
the general program which enables them and the training organiza- 
tion to determine definitely the work for which they are best qualified. 
It is this group which makes training on the job necessary; these men 
will pay the big dividends we expect from the program. 

We are establishing a system of assigning periodically to the trainee 
test jobs which he will be required to perform without supervision; 
these jobs will test not only his ability to practice what he is presumed 
to have learned in the shop but will also test the related information 
he should have acquired from his classroom work. Since the object 
of the program is to teach the trainee how to do a job in the shop, 
he is tested on his ability to perform that job rather than on any gen- 
eral theoretical knowledge he may have received. Since he will be 
paid only for what he accomplishes on a production job, time spent 
studying something which does not influence his production is time 
wasted. 


RELATED CLASSROOM WORK 


As the sole reason for classroom instruction is to impart informa- 
tion relating to the job which can best be taught in a class (with a 
consequent saving of production time), there is no excuse for teach- 
ing subjects that cannot be used on the job. 

Men are selected for training who have sufficient academic back- 
ground for the trade in which they are being trained. Classroom les- 
sons are prepared to supply related information for each shop lesson. 
Problems given in class are practical shop problems. Classroom in- 
struction is aimed at teaching shop application rather than funda- 
mental theory. Mechanical drawing is not included in the curriculum 
because a mechanic does not need it. We teach blueprint reading, 
which the mechanic does on his job, and free-hand sketching. We do 
not teach mathematics, but select men who have learned mathematics 
and teach them to apply their knowledge to the job. We believe that 
a classroom lesson should embody all that the trainee needs to know 
for the job he will work at in the shop. 

We do not give written examinations on classroom work. If 
the trainee’s instruction does not show in his shop work, it probably 
should not have been given. Remember that a mechanic likes to 
work with his hands, and he can be convinced that certain academic 
knowledge is necessary only when you can show him that a lack of it is 
hurting his shop work. Select your test jobs in the shop with this 
in view. 
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On the methods and quality of control rests the effectiveness of 
the training program. Through proper control management must be 
assured: 

(1) That trainees are progressing at the desired pace. 

(2) That they are acquiring the right knowledge correctly. 

(3) ‘That they are being properly paid for the grades of work 
they are doing. 

(4) That they are being trained for the work for which they are 
best fitted. 

(5) ‘That properly qualified men are receiving training. 

(6) That trainees are acquiring an understanding of the busi- 
ness and policies of the company for which they work. 

(7) ‘That instructors and supervisors are adequately performing 
their part in the training. . 


THE METHOD OF CONTROL 


The method of control will vary with the size of the company 
and the shop conditions. In small shops the supervisor will be able 
to assume the responsibility. In a large company we have found it 
economical to have someone in the industrial relations organization 
act as coordinator. In either case the responsibility for training rests 
with the shop supervisor. Shop instructors are selected from the shop 
in which training is being done, and they are made responsible to the 
supervisor for the quality of the training. The production supervisor, 
while responsible for the supervision, will not have time to give suf- 
ficient personal attention to training. The coordinator in the train- 
ing organization is wholly responsible for the progress and welfare 
of a group of about 40 trainees. This man has the following duties 
and responsibilities: 

(1) To see that the shop lessons are followed in proper order. 

(2) To check the quality of shop instruction. 

(3) To see that the trainee moves to new assignments at the 
proper time. 

(4) To check the quality of classroom instruction. 

(5) To select job assignments in cooperation with the shop in- 
structor and shop supervisor. 

(6) To furnish the record clerk with a record of trainees’ 
progress. 

(7) In cooperation with supervisor, to discipline the trainee who 
is not performing satisfactory work. 

(8) In cooperation with the shop supervisor, to determine the 
quality of work done by the trainee. 

(9) ‘To coordinate shop and classroom work. 
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(10) ‘To re-rate trainees according to the established system. 
This is accomplished through a weekly interview with the shop super- 
visor, the shop instructor, the classroom instructor, and the trainee. A 
written report of these interviews must be made to the director of 
training. When a trainee is given a new assignment, the coordinator 
informs the record clerk of the approximate date for completion of 
this assignment; if it is not completed by that date, the trainee’s name 
is placed on the desk of the director as being on back schedule. The 
requisite work must be completed regardless of time required. The 
coordinator is a production man; his product is skilled workers. 


COST 


The cost of a training program will depend upon many elements 
that vary greatly in different companies. However, the main factors 
of cost are trainees’ wages, shop and classroom instructors’ salaries, and 
supervisors’ time. ‘These, of course, are balanced against the pro- 
duction of the men in training. This makes it imperative that men 
in training be considered production men and that everything possi- 
ble be done to make their production as large as standards of quality 
will permit. ‘This also makes the teaching of the best methods an 
important factor in reducing costs. 


In the progressive training program of the Western Electric Com- 
pany the shop lesson material is simply a breakdown, into teachable 
units, of the requirements of the labor classifications for the various 
types of bench and machine work. When the trainee has learned to 
perform the operations included in a particular grade of work, he 
receives the same rate of pay that any other employee would receive 
for the same job. He is a production worker who is concurrently 
receiving training. We have found that training increases the interest 
of the man in his job; this results in increased production and im- 
proves the quality of the employee’s work as well as his morale. It 
is the job of the shop supervisor, the shop and classroom instructors, 
and the coordinator to make it possible for the trainee to earn pay on 
regular production work under regular shop conditions. 


SUMMARY 


1. Conditions created by the lean years of the depression make 
it necessary to train skilled workers at twice the rate that has ever 
before been attempted. 


2. Because of the large number of young men available today 
with fundamental mechanical training from high and vocational 
schools, and because of the urgency of industry’s need for skilled men, 
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training programs must be aimed definitely at shortening the training 
period by using the best techniques in imparting skill. 

3. Any training program must be planned to meet existing con- 
ditions as determined by a thorough survey of training needs and 
facilities available. 

4. The training program must have the backing of top manage- 
ment and all the level supervision. Otherwise it will lose much of its 
effectiveness. 

5. Those charged with any part of the training must first be 
trained for their job. 

6. Employees already on the company payroll should receive 
first consideration. 

7. Candidates should be selected by the most thorough and sci- 
entific means possible. 

8. ‘Training should be directed less toward the highest mechan- 
ical skills than toward the production and process machine and bench 
skills. 

9. The shop program should be established to begin where the 
local educational institutions leave off and should be designed to train 
to meet only the production requirements of the company doing the 
training. 

10. ‘The classroom work should cover only all important in- 
formation pertaining to the shop assignment. 

11. Small companies can rely upon the supervisors for control, 
but large ones will find it advisable to charge a coordinator with the 
responsibility of assisting the supervisors. 

12. The expense of training men cannot be avoided, but it can 
be lessened by a well planned and well conducted progressive train- 
ing program. 











BUILDING AN EFFECTIVE TRAINING PROGRAM 
FOR FIELD SALESMEN 


By BURTON BIGELOW 
Consulting Sales Manager 


In this study of training techniques for field salesmen Mr. Bigelow finds that 
the group method of personal coaching is the ideal procedure. An effective 
coaching program is described, and the results to be expected—lowered 
costs, increased volume, and many other advantages—are outlined. 


HE sixty-odd salesmen of a feed manufacturing company increased 

their sales more than three-quarters of a million dollars in one 

year as the result of a sales training program initiated at a general 
sales meeting and continued throughout the year by mail. 

A specialty sales group of 605 men on an all-commission basis, of 
which only 317 men took 12 personal sessions of sales training, showed 
an improvement in volume on the average for the six months follow- 
ing the training, of 150 per cent. 

An electric refrigerator distributor coached some 200 of his deal- 
ers’ sales people in eight personal coaching sessions and enjoyed a 
betterment in sales of 425 per cent over the previous year. 

In none of these cases would it be fair to credit the entire sales 
increases to sales coaching alone. Other sales promotion activities 
contributed something to the result. But, in every instance, the sales 
coaching was a unique feature of the sales program, while the other 
promotional activities were much the same as had been used in pre- 
vious years. Hence, it is not unfair to attribute a substantial achieve- 
ment to the sales coaching effort. 

More often, in considering whether to coach or not to coach the 
sales crew, the important question is: “What is it costing us not to train 
our men?” Obviously, if it pays to coach salesmen, it costs something 
not to coach them. In the case of the new recruit to the sales force, 
the old way was to plunge him into a difficult work situation at a 
time when he was not acclimated either to his task, to his surround- 
ings, to his associates, or to his problem—and then to leave him to 
shift for himself and to obtain his proficiency by whatever means he 
could himself devise. 

Under such procedure the sources of loss are evident: 

(1) ‘The extra time required by the untrained man before get- 
ting into production. 

(2) ‘The extra salary and expenses during that period. 

(3) The continuing cost of extra office and field supervision. 
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(4) ‘The profit on business lost to competition during the fum- 
bling period. 

(5) The long-continued cost of having permitted the man’s 
morale and confidence in himself to have been undermined 
through the guilty feeling in his own mind that he has 
often appeared an ignoramus before customers and_pros- 
pects. 


So much for the new recruit. In the case of the seasoned vet- 
eran, the costliness of not training is less obvious. First, because 
management assumes that this veteran is trained by his own exper- 
ience as far as he can be trained. If the veterans are herded together 
with the novices in a sales school, without any consideration of the 
special problems involved in training the veteran, then this assump- 
tion is likely to prove true. These special necessities which present 
themselves in coaching the experienced salesman arise from a habit- 
of-mind peculiar to salesmen—a habit which the engineering-trained 
mind of the managing executive almost never understands. It is this: 
An engineer, having discovered an effective, economical method of 
procedure, will patent and protect it, improve and perfect it, and uti- 
lize it in every possible way for as many years as the method gives him 
effective results. ‘The salesman, on the contrary, having discovered 
or perfected an equally effective technique or process in his own field 
of selling, will use it for a year or two and then gradually discard it, 
much to his own disadvantage. In other words, the typical veteran 
salesman will have discarded more good techniques than he has re- 
tained—and the longer he has been in the field, the more good ideas 
will he have thrown away. Re-training the veteran, therefore, be- 
comes a process of reminding him of what he already knows; of put- 
ting effective old techniques into new packages so alluring that he will 
re-utilize them to his own benefit. 

To sum up, the costliness of not coaching experienced salesmen 
is whatever it costs to allow a horde of bad selling habits to continue 
—whatever it costs to permit salesmen to discard techniques of top- 
effectiveness and to adopt methods of lesser value. 

Assuming that sales coaching has been decided upon, the ques- 
tion of how to approach the problem immediately presents itself. 

Who shall be trained?* 

Where shall training be given? 


*The importance of having this question properly answered has recently been brought 
emphatically to the author’s attention. A mid-western corporation selected 200 out of some 
400 men, this favored group to be coached in selling technique. Now the sales manager 
finds half his men speak the language of the course; the other half do not. His problem in 
current sales meetings is whether to ignore the higher status of the trained in order to ac- 
commodate the untrained, or to risk the latent ill-will of the untrained group by speaking 
the language of the trained portion. 
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What shall constitute the subject matter? 

Who shall supervise and administer the training? 
What are the best coaching methods? 

How shall we check up on results? 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISPERSION OF PERSONNEL 


The training of field salesmen often presents a special problem 
not found in store training, office training, or foreman or shop train- 
ing, viz.: the widespread geographical dispersion of the personnel to 
be trained. 

If the men are widely dispersed, this fact will have an important 
bearing upen almost every aspect of the proposed training. It will 
influence, for example, the cost, who is to be trained, where and how 
training is to be given. It will determine the answer to the ques- 
tions: Shall we give personal face-to-face lectures or lectures “canned” 
in some form? Shall we be able to hold open forums or question and 
answer sessions? How shall we check up on results? 


Here is a check list of coaching possibilities to be considered in 
connection with this question of widespread geographical dispersion 
of personnel: 

. 

Alternative I. Bring the men in from the field to a minimum number of 
central points—then present a continuous “telescoped” per- 
sonally-conducted training program of as many consecutive 
days as may be required. 

Alternative II, Bring men in from the field to a minimum number of cen- 
tral points—not once, for a grand “cram’”—but at frequent 

. intervals, of say, once each week—and administer the 
training in personal lectures. 

Alternative III. Present the training material in “canned” form to the 
individuals in the field one at a time without meetings, 
using: 

(a) Slide film—with or without sound. 

(b) Movie film—with or without sound. 

(c) Printed or mimeographed lessons or lectures with or without a 
quiz procedure. (Some quiz questions are made out to require 
submission for grading; others are self-quiz procedures.) 


Experience conclusively favors Alternative II—bringing the men 
in at regular intervals for personal coaching in groups. The initial 
cost of this method is sometimes greater, but it is so much more effec- 
tive that the final results more than offset any additional expense. 


The ideal method of coaching, from the standpoint of results ob- 
tained, combines personal lectures, followed by question and answer 
or open forum discussion sessions, supplemented by informal private 
discussions of individual problems. : 

Second choice is Alternative III—a film presentation followed by 
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the same open forum discussions as called for in the personally con- 
ducted sessions. 

Alternative I—the continuous cramming procedure—is shown by 
experience to be comparatively ineffective. 


DETERMINING THE SUBJECT MATTER 


Like the best clothes, the most effective sales coaching program is. 
made-to-measure. Any coaching activity designed without careful 
measure-taking is sure to be less effective than the tailor-made pro- 
gram. 

As a preliminary to the program plan, a careful survey should be 
made. If it is kept in mind that the objective of the coaching pro- 
gram is to eradicate faulty selling habits and to inculcate sound sell- 
ing habits, then the scope and purpose of the survey will be easily de- 
fined. It should first seek to discover the weaknesses of the salesmen’s 
present selling methods. 

Using experience as the basis for some generalizations, these 
weaknesses are likely to include, amongst others: 


(a) Poor management of time. 

(b) Low factor of initiative in finding prospects. 

(c) Ineffective approach technique. 

(d) Weak “educational” selling—to the prospect who is already 
“satisfied without it!” 

(e) Product demonstration lacking in showmanship. 

(f) Sales tools clumsily used. 


(g) Easily upset by objections—not properly prepared in advance to 
meet them. 

(h) Needlessly “terrified” by price competition. 

(i) Ineffective closing tactics. 

(j) Indifference to present customer as source or “center of in- 
fluence” for future “radiation” sales. 


In addition to the weakness survey, or the study of faulty habits, 
it is equally important to make a study of the effective methods of the 
top-level men. In any sales organization, it is a good rule to attempt 
to make “the best methods of the best salesmen the universal prac- 
tice of all.” 


SOURCES OF SURVEY FACTS 


In making the preliminary survey, these sources of facts should 
be studied: 

(1) Internal facts found in the sales department’s sales sum- 
maries, the salesmen’s report summaries, and the sales and 
adjustment departments’ correspondence files. 

(2) Facts which the salesmen will contribute about their own 
troubles in response to a straightforward letter of inquiry, 
or questionnaire, from their sales manager. This source 
is especially fruitful in making a study of sales resistances. 
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and objections. (Warning: Refuse to be hypnotized by 
the number and difficulty of the salesmen’s troubles. They 
are not so hopeless as a salesmen’s survey may make them 


appear.) 

(3) Facts from the field—obtained openly or confidentially from 
customers to whom the men are selling or from prospects 
upon whom they are calling. 


If the salesmen’s daily reports call for the proper information and 
if these are carefully summarized, this source is likely to prove of 
great value. Such summaries will show which men do the best jobs 
in the various stages of the sale—the best canvassing job, the most 
effective approach job, which have the best closing tactics, which get 
the most “referred” business—and so on. The same study will reveal, 
of course, those who are weak in each stage of the sale. The pre- 
dominant weaknesses thus revealed will offer an important clue as to 
which matters must be most emphasized in the training clinics. 

The field survey often furnishes surprising facts. In a shopping 
survey of the selling habits of retail electric refrigerator salesmen, it 
was found that 65 per cent of the men failed to qualify the prospects 
as to money, size of family, immediacy of purchase intention, etc. 
Seventy per cent of the men surveyed found ordinary, everyday ob- 
jections disturbing. Sixty-five per cent failed in a most important duty 
—getting the prospect’s name and address for follow-up—and even 
those who secured the names failed, in 90 per cent of the instances, 
actually to follow up the prospect in the home. With the complete 
survey in hand, it was not difficult to plan the coaching program to 
correct these weaknesses and to eliminate faulty selling habits. 


SALES TECHNIQUE vs. PRODUCT INFORMATION | 


The broad subjects of sales technique and product information 
battle for top place in every sales coaching program. Usually, product 
information wins, for the reason that, in a typical manufacturing 
establishment, those expert on the product greatly outnumber, and 
probably out-influence and out-vote, those who are qualified authori- 
ties on sales technique. 


The relative proportions of sales and product information should 
not be decided autocratically, but only after a study of the problem. 
New men need more product facts than the veterans. In lines where 
engineering application of the product to a customer’s specific need 
is an important part of the sale, then product application training 
can hardly be overdone. But product training is of little use unless 
the salesman knows how to canvass, how to get in, and how to close. 
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Examination of hundreds of sales coaching efforts indicates these 
general tendencies: 

(a) Too much product information; too little practical, field- 
tested sales technique. 

(b) ‘Too much emphasis on technical aspects of product manu- 
facture; too little on prospective typical “need” situations 
which call for a knowledge of product-application facts. 

(c) Too little information on the prospective purchaser’s buy- 
ing processes. 

(d) Too much emphasis on telling; too little on demon- 
stration. 

(ec) Too much psychology; not enough taken-from-the-field 
ideas that really work on the firing line. 

(f£) Too much elaboration of abstract principles; too few spe- 
cific examples. 

(g) A widespread disregard of the realistic sales resistances and 
how to handle them. 


THE SALES COACH 


“Hugh Goddard is just the man for our sales coach—he can sell 
rings around any man we ever had in the Central Office!” 

Such a remark often marks the day when sales executives ruin a 
prize salesman without gaining a sales coach in exchange. Poor Hugh 
Goddard is brought in from the field and given an office job that is 
as new to him as selling is to the greenest novice in the beginners’ 
sales group. Hugh is not a teacher—he is a salesman! He doesn’t 
know why he is a good salesman. He has never been required to re- 
duce his methods to any logical pattern or teachable technique. 

Briefly, the chief sales coach will need to combine the qualities 
of teacher with those of a successful field salesman. If the extent of 
the coaching job requires more than one coach, a clinic for instruct- 
ing coaches must first be held. 

“If your work doesn’t improve,” wrote a sales manager to one of 
his field men, “I shall have you brought into our sales school!”” This 
sounds like a judicial sentence committing a criminal to prolonged 
incarceration. When finally brought into the home office sales school 
the salesman felt that he was there as a punishment—not in fulfill- 
ment of a splendid opportunity! 

Modern sales management sells the coaching program to the men 
well in advance of the actual sessions. While the program is going 
on, the selling likewise continues. Bulletins, posters, letters—some- 
times telephone calls—are used to keep up attendance and interest. 

Many clinics coaching free-lance commission salesmen have a rec- 
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ord of 90 per cent attendance over a three-month coaching program. 
In clinics composed of salaried men, under complete control of their 
management, the attendance, barring illness, should approach 100 per 
cent. But even where men can be compelled to attend, they will get 
more out of the clinics if they attend out of preference, not compul- 
sion. If the clinic presents usable ideas that really work in the field, 
high interest may be maintained. Dozens of instances are known 
where men have driven 150 miles once a week for a three months’ 
period to get sales training which they wanted! 


ADMINISTERING THE TRAINING 


The following is a bare outline of important conclusions reached 
through experience: 

Type of Training: Personal lectures, highlighted with personal 
sales demonstrations, followed by questions and answers discussion 
sessions in charge of a strong leader. 

Lecture Bulletins: Printed summaries of lectures, especially the 
examples, are an essential part of any successful coaching program. 
This applies even when films are used to replace the personal lecture. 
Men often carry these bulletins until they are literally worn out; they 
quote from them, read them to prospects, and make highly effective 
use of them. 

Frequency of Sessions: An old axiom says that the most economi- 
cal time to learn anything is immediately prior to its use. The ideal 
clinic would engage the men one-half day in training, the other half 
in actual field selling. Practically, such an arrangement is seldom pos- 
sible. Otherwise, sessions once each week get best results. In the in- 
tervening period, the men try out the ideas learned in group meeting. 
“It really works!” they will exclaim with satisfaction, after trying it 
on the prospect. There is no substitute for this confidence-building 
process, and without the seven-day interval between sessions, this pro- 
cess of field-testing is impossible. 

Length of Sessions: The sales coach must respect the normal 
human attention limits. Forty-five minutes is the extreme length of 
time which should be allowed for lectures. If necessity compels longer 
sessions, split them into half-hour periods, with an intermission of 10 
minutes for smoking and leg-stretching. The question and answer 
sessions should be scheduled for 30 minutes; they may continue three 
times that long if the discussion is interesting. I have seen these ses- 
sions last until midnight without slowing up of interest—but it is not 
wise to plan them that way. 

Number of Sessions: Selling is not simple, despite many recent 
attempts to over-simplify it. Eight sessions are the least which can be 
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counted on to give any adequate sales training. Twelve sessions 
should be the median figure for ordinary sales coaching activities, 
with 20 sessions available for doing a thorough job on raw recruits. 

Size of Group: Too small a group fails to get that helpful inter- 
action of one mind upon another; too large a group stifles questions 
and discussion. Twenty to thirty is the ideal group. 

It is well to avoid an academic atmosphere in group training. 
Adults are no longer natural students, seeking education for educa- 
tion’s sake. Their objective, even if they are being paid their salaries 
while they attend class, is economic advancement for themselves. A 
psychological, if not a physical, time limit overhangs all sales coach- 
ing activities, and pragmatic and business-like evidences of progress 
must be visible each day if the coach is to keep the group satisfied. 

The coach sidesteps, as much as possible, what Overstreet calls 
“the pouring-in technique.” He employs the case method; avoids ab- 
stractions in favor of concrete examples. He presents illustrative situ- 
ations first, allies them with their principles last. He does not un- 
wind too long a thread of discourse, but promptly ties up loose ends 
and makes frequent summaries. 

He recognizes student-participation as the key to results, and to 
that end employs sales demonstrations, dramas, and situation playlets. 
He is constantly requiring his group to write sales talks, devise written 
solutions to sales problems, prepare answers to objections—all with 
the idea of getting the group to employ their own thoughts upon the 
projects. 

He uses both oral and written examinations—but he usually calls 
them “quizzes.” This is in line with avoiding too much of the aca- 
demic atmosphere. When the clinics are completed, some form of 
recognition is usually awarded for good work. The fact that a di- 
ploma or certificate is due the worthy student upon completion of the 
clinic is made known from the first and is referred to now and then 
during the clinics as a secondary incentive to good work. 

The coach circulates amongst his group before and after sessions, 
listens to special problems, gives suggestions, picks up stories of the 
successful utilization of clinic ideas, induces men to tell such stories 
to the whole group, attempts to discover what is going over best and 
what is not going over well—and out of these contacts continually 
reshapes his policies and modifies his methods. 

Some clinics produce immediate results. Others exhibit a time 
lag before results begin to appear. Broadly, some of the low-level 
men will be raised to a mid-level bracket of effectiveness; some of the 
mid-level men will move up into the top-level group. The separation 
of the incompetents, the dregs, if there are such—from the men worth 
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keeping—will become more pronounced after a training period. Given 
identical conditions both before and after training, volume should 
step up, or selling costs move down, or both. Complaints, adjust- 
ments, collections may reflect the improved understanding and tech- 
nique. Salesmen’s morale will improve; they will be found more re- 
sponsive to management, and management will be found more sym- 
pathetic to the salesmen’s problems in the field. The salesmen will 
be less easily discouraged, and they will be less vulnerable to competi- 
tive tactics; the turnover of men, if that has been a problem, is likely 
to be lessened in very short order. Lower cost of selling and increased 
volume comprise the chief expectations, but the by-products of train- 
ing often prove as valuable as the major results. 


CURRENT LABOR AND PERSONNEL 
LITERATURE 


By LEONA POWELL 
Research and Information Bureau, American Management Association 


\ oe rapidity with which literature pertaining to the American 

labor movement has come from the presses in the past few years 
has served to reaffirm the growing belief that careful discrimination 
in reading has become a requisite for intelligent living. The “omniv- 
orous” and “voracious” reader is fast reaching the point where utter 
satiety is just around the corner. The hard pressed business man has 
become wholly unable to cope with the speed of the presses and in 
many instances considers himself fortunate if he can read one daily 
newspaper thoroughly. 

The practical problem is obvious enough. What is worth read- 
ing? The American Management Association has been dealing with 
this question for many years and has published the results of its work 
periodically in THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW and PERSONNEL. 

As a sifting device, THE Review is valued by all who are ac- 
quainted with it; it is undoubtedly the important publication for the 
executive who appreciates keenly the situation described in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs. Supplement this reading with a good daily news- 
paper, divisional publications of the AMA, one business news periodi- 
cal, and an occasional important book, and one is well fortified with 
information on current developments in business practice and sig- 
nificant topics of the day. 
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In the November, 1937, issue of PERSONNEL a number of publica- 
tions were discussed which in varying degrees were worth the atten- 
tion of industrial relations and personnel executives. Since then sev- 
eral more books, together with some pertinent miscellaneous literature, 
have issued from the presses. 

.At the outset it might be well to mention that the keenest inter- 
est in industrial relations centers around collective bargaining and the 
functions of the National Labor Relations Board. State labor boards 
where these exist, are also a focal point of interest. As regards the 
latter, however, sufficient time has not yet elapsed to permit publica- 
tion of any important appraisal of their work. 


HOW TO DEAL WITH ORGANIZED LABOR 


Iwo lawyers, Alexander Feller and Jacob E. Hurwitz, members 
respectively of the New Jersey and New York Bar, have written a 
664-page volume’ which is designed to be a practical guide for em- 
ployers before, during, and after labor negotiations. ‘Though this is 
not a legalistic discussion, the authors have made good use of their 
familiarity with legal practice to interpret decisions in a helpful way. 
The major divisions of the book outline the history of the labor move- 
ment; the general policies and tactics of American unions; the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act; how this Act developed; its provisions and 
procedures (with excerpts from actual cases). Part 3 of the book 
especially is eminently practical, as it analyzes specific problems of 
labor relations. Messrs. Feller and Hurwitz touch on a vital point 
when they discuss public relations policies and the fallacies which 
have attended this phase of management. They maintain that it is 
wiser for employers to study the strategy of strikes and collective bar- 
gaining and act accordingly than to attempt blindly to stem the tide. 
These authors believe, with reason, that in writing for the business 
executive it is essential to present labor’s side of the question if an 
accurate understanding is to be achieved; and this they do, with 
considerable fairness. 

Those who imagine that attempts to devise an orderly approach 
to labor problems are made solely by management should read a 
brochure which was recently issued by the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee.2 This booklet indicates that union executives are 
thoroughly aware of the need for a set of industrial laws to govern 
employer-employee relationships. ‘The text contains the union agree- 
ment of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company and describes in de- 





1How to Deal with Organized Labor. By Alexander Feller and Jacob E. Hurwitz. The 
Alexander Publishing Co., Inc., New York, 1937. 664 pages. $6.50. 

2Handling Grievances: A Handbook for Committeemen of Local Lodges of S. W. O. C. 
Issued by Steel Workers Organizing Committee, 3600 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
24 pages. 
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tail the machinery for handling grievances under this contract. A 
double-page diagram demonstrates how the grievance procedure func- 
tions; a section of the publication includes typical grievance decisions 
in cases won and lost by the union. The booklet concludes with some 
“Pointers for Committeemen,” among which are the following: “Get 
both sides to every grievance”; “refuse to handle unjustified griev- 
ances”; “be courteous to everyone, whether a union member or not”; 
“recognize that illegal strikes are most damaging to the union.” 


A REFERENCE MANUAL 


Decisions made in labor cases by the National Labor Relations 
Board and state and federal courts are gradually developing the law 
in this field. Recognition of the importance of these decisions has 
been made by the new Labor Relations Service conducted by the 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., Washington, D. C. This organiza- 
tion’s Reference Manual’ is a useful compilation of NLRB and juri- 
dical decisions rendered prior to August 1, 1937. Digests of all de- 
cisions of the National Labor Relations Board as well as digests of 
old Labor Board cases under Section 7 (a) of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act are included in the publication; in addition, the full 
text of 36 significant decisions which have established precedents is 
reproduced. Summaries of 38 decisions of the United States Circuit 
Courts of Appeals involving, or arising under, the National Labor 
Relations Act, the complete text of 10 important decisions of these 
courts, and the unabridged text of several Supreme Court decisions are 
given. Indexes and tables of cases that make the material readily 
accessible are included in the Manual. 

Useful for reference at the present time are such reports as that 
of the Annual Conference of the American Federation of Labor,* 
held at Denver, Colorado, in October, 1937, and the Third Annual 
Report of the National Mediation Board.’ ‘There are also available 
the current decisions of the National Labor Relations Board (which 
can be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C.) and the published decisions of state labor boards. The New 
York State Labor Relations Board’s dicta have received especial atten- 
tion because of its ruling that employers as well as employees may 
request action by the board. 

Apart from its reference value, the report of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is interesting mainly in view of its statement of the 





8Labor Relations Reference Manual. The Bureau of Nationai Affairs, Inc., Washington, 
D. C., 19387. 979 pages. 

4Report of the Proceedings of the Fifty-Seventh Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. Published by Judd & Detweiler, Washington, D. C., 1937. 668 pages. 

5Third Annual Report of the National Mediation Board. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., 1937. 34 pages. 15 cents. 
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Federation’s position toward the C. I. O. and its claim that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has shown favoritism to C. I. O. unions. 

The report of the National Mediation Board is pertinent because 
so much has been said of the precedents set by this board in showing 
how such a device works out in actual practice. In this connection 
there is this interesting paragraph on labor relations in the air trans- 
port industry: 

“Such developments in labor relations as have taken place in the 
air transport industry thus far have proceeded in keeping with the 
letter and spirit of the Railway Labor Act. Given a relatively new 
industry, not heretofore seriously troubled by misunderstandings be- 
tween employees and managements, and subjecting it and its em- 
ployees to a labor policy such as is at the bottom of the Railway Labor 
Act apparently makes for the amicable and constructive development 
of labor relations in such an industry.” 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Dale Yoder’s “Personnel and Labor Relations’ is a study of per- 
sonnel administration much on the general plan of earlier texts in 
this field; this new work, however, outlines up-to-date practice on such 
specific subjects as wage plans, service rating, employee morale, and 
the like. 

The inclusion in this book of the text of the National Labor 
Relations Act and a chapter on collective bargaining indicates the 
broadening scope of personnel management. Since personnel admin- 
istration has developed with little attention being accorded trade 
unions, not all texts in this field have made such a reference. It 
should be noted, however, that this is not universally true of the 
earlier texts. “Lead and Metcalf in their chapters on “The Business 
Value of the Collective Agreement,” which were written at a time 
when the topic was an unpopular one, covered the subject in such a 
way that their presentation is remarkably suggestive in view of pres- 
ent conditions. ‘Their contention that collective bargaining requires 
a basis formed by the joint use of job analysis and measured produc- 
tion has had a bearing on recent discussions. Feller and Hurwitz 
have remarked that many of the difficulties employers encounter in 
proving the real facts—especially in connection with discharge cases 
before the Labor Board — could be met by the use of objective stand- 
ards such as would be furnished by these management devices. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company Policyholders Service 
Bureau has published the result of a survey of present methods of 


6Personnel and Labor Relations. By Dale Yoder. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1938. 
644 pages. $5.35. 
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handling industrial relations in both large and small companies under 
the title, “Functions of the Personnel Director.”? This brief report is 
a good outline of the status of personnel work in a number of repre- 
sentative companies. 


Another indication of the trend of the times is the inclusion of a 
section on employer-employee relationships in a new book by Edward 
K. Strong, Jr., on psychology in business. This is naturally written 
in terms of what employers and workers want, the nature of leader- 
ship, the characteristics of an organized group, and the like. The sec- 
tion covers some of the significant work that has been done in this 
field, particularly in the matter of employee attitudes. 


The appearance of such material in a volume devoted principally 
to the psychology of selling may be due merely to current interest in 
the topic; on the other hand, it may be indicative of a novel trend — 
the idea that industrial relations is a problem of selling labor policies 
to the workers and that the techniques used may be those of the ad- 
vertising departments which sell merchandise to the public. The 
soundness of this viewpoint is supported by an article in the Novem- 
ber issue of Printers’ Ink Monthly — “Building a Labor Policy” by Roy 
Dickinson.® ‘That an article on labor policy should appear in Printers’ 
Ink Monthly is, at first sight, puzzling, but it is quickly seen to be 
appropriate when its gist is understood. Mr. Dickinson describes how 
the Armstrong Cork Company has utilized advertising techniques suc- 
cessfully to sell its labor policies to its employees, actually making 
use of its advertising staff in the process. Apparently, there is today 
a closer relationship than has hitherto been recognized between adver- 
tising, public relations, and industrial relations. 


Approaching the problem from this psychological angle, Ordway 
Tead has developed another novel idea in his book, “The Case for 
Democracy.”!° Mr. Tead bases his fundamental plans of democracy 
on Kant’s dictum that human beings should never be dealt with as 
means to an end but always as ends in themselves. “Therefore, per- 
sonnel management which thinks in terms of the “well-being and 
total life productivity of the working staff’ is the agency which coun- 
teracts the tendency of executives to think solely in terms of business 
aims and industrial production; such management is thus a real 
democratizing instrument. It is not claimed that personnel depart- 





Functions of the Personnel Director. Policyholders Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York. 37 pages. 


8Psychological Aspects of Business. By Edward K. Strong, Jr. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inec., New York, 1938. 629 pages. $4.00. 


Building a Labor Policy.”” By Roy Dickinson. Printers’ Ink Monthly, November, 1937. 


The Case for Democracy. By Ordway Tead. Association Press, New York, 1938. 120 
pages. $1.25, 
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ments have always worked on this basis, but the author feels that this 
is the direction in which they are developing. 

Among the minor, though interesting, labor literature which has 
lately appeared is the series of articles by Benjamin Stolberg! which 
has been published in the Scripps-Howard newspapers. Mr. Stolberg 
has had a long record as a newspaper man and student of the labor 
movement. His articles have apparently been written with consider- 
able objectivity, and his sources of information seem reliable; though, 
indeed, some fairly well-founded criticisms have been levelled against 
the series. Probably the phase of these articles most interesting to the 
general reader is the information they give concerning the destructive 
activities of communists inside the C. I. O. 

Business Week has done an admirable job of analyzing decisions 
of the Labor Board in a study’? that discloses that, of the cases cleared 
off the books by the NLRB, approximately 3,650 were closed by mu- 
tual agreement of employer and employee, 1,350 were withdrawn, 900 
were dismissed, while the remaining 300 resulted in formal Board 
findings. ‘The statement that “‘only a few cases make the headlines” 
is thus supported by statistics. This article also includes an excellent 
analysis of election returns, C. I. O. versus A. F, of L., and the record 
for “independents.” 

Recognition of the necessity for the education of employees in 
problems of industrial economics and company financial policies has 
grown apace in the past few years. Personnel executives following 
this trend will be interested in the group of articles which the United 
States Steel Corporation is running in its periodical, U. S. Steel News.* 
This series began in the December issue with “How We Earn Our 
Living,” an article which outlined the structure of U. S. Steel and 
emphasized the unity of interest between workers, management, and 
stockholders. “Who Pays Wages?’’, an article which followed in the 
January number of the magazine, described U. S. Steel as a pay- 
master — the distributor of money resulting from production. The 
third article in the February issue is on taxes. This series is well con- 
ceived, thoroughly coherent, and undoubtedly illuminating and help- 
ful to the average employee. 


THE FORD CASE 


The Labor Board case which has been hitting the headlines 
most recently is that of the Ford Motor Company. Many people be- 
lieve that Ford furnishes an excellent example of plants where con- 

Inside the C. I. O.” By Benjamin Stolberg. New York World-Telegram. 


12*Batting Averages in Labor Cases.”’ Business Week, January 8, 1938. 


130. S. Steel News. December, 1937, pages 20-21; January, 1938, pages 18-19; February, 
1938, pages 6-7. 
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ditions are so ideal that the employees actually do not desire union 
afhliations. But this will perhaps be doubted by the public generally 
until an election in these factories reveals unmistakably the attitude 
of the workers. Meanwhile, it is unfortunate that the issue should 
be confused by the episode described in detailed evidence! before 
the Labor Board, which seems to confirm the fact that there has been 
a great deal of unwarrantable violence in connection with the matter. 


NEW BOOK ON PROFIT SHARING 


Not directly in the field of labor relations but of outstanding im- 
portance in an appraisal of events which have been connected with the 
labor situation of the past few years is a new study on the subject 
of profit sharing. 

Profit sharing for the rank and file seemed pretty well discredited 
some years ago, save in a few cases where special conditions made 
its operation successful. In industry’s attempt to improve the morale 
of workers as well as to reduce payments under the undistributed 
profits tax, there has been a pronounced revival in the last two years 
of this type of plan. It is therefore very timely and helpful to have 
a study by so well-qualified an author as Professor Balderston. 

One has learned to expect any publication of Industrial Relations 
Counselors to be an event in its field, and the present volume is no 
exception. Professor Balderston has covered the ground comprehen- 
sively with respect to statistics and details of both existing and dis- 
continued plans; in addition, he has brought a keen and constructive 
intellect and a wide experience in the field of incentives to bear on 
this material. In his discussion of the place of profit sharing in a 
personnel program and guiding policies, he has given any executive 
who is interested in such plans a sound basis on which to make de- 
cisions. 

Professor Balderston takes pains to discuss the trade union at- 
titudes toward profit sharing and to show that some of their objectives 
have been warranted. He feels, however, that the majority of such 
plans have not been installed to deter unionization and that it is 
quite possible that the union attitude on this point may be softened 
by education. 





4sUnited States of America: Before the National Labor Relations Board, in the Matter 
of Ford Motor Company and International Union, United Automobile Workers of America. 
Case No. C-199. 4 N. L. R. B., No. 81. 


15Profit Sharing for Wage Earners. By C. Canby Balderston. Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors, Ine., New York, 1937. 156 pages. $2.00. 























